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Preface. 

Thb Committee on Program and Publication herewith pre- 
sent the proceedings of the Bi-Centennial of the Brick Meeting 
House, Calvert, Cecil county, Maryland. They have labored 
to get it in the best form possible; they do not, however, hold 
themselves responsible for any errors that may occur in the ad- 
dresses or history. 

A desire arose in the minds of many persons who were mem- 
bers of Nottingham Monthly Meeting, or who were bom, 
reared or. had a kindly recollection of that locality, to make 
some record of the closing of the second century of this settle- 
ment that was composed of- many of their ancestors. 

At Nottingham Monthly Meeting, held at Brick Meeting 
House, Cecil County, Maryland, on the 17th of 5th month, 
1901, it was decided to hold a bi-centennial celebration of the 
presentation of this property by William Penn, in 1701, with 
appropriate exercises. After discussion of the proposition the 
Monthly Meeting appointed the following committee of arrange- 
ments to take charge of the matter : Jos. T. Reynolds, Elizabeth 
L. Brinton, Edwin R. Buffington, Joseph R. Coates, Hannah 
A. Griffith and John A. M. Passmore. The committee orga- 
nized by electing Jos. T. Reynolds, president, and Elizabeth L. 
Brinton, secretary, and appointed the following committee to 
prepare a concise history of the settlement and meeting : Kirk 
Brown, Chn., Gilbert Cope, Mary E. Ireland, Douglas B. 
Brinton and Hannah A. Griffith. 

John A. M. Passmore, Philadelphia, was selected to preside 
at the meeting and have the introductory address. At this and 
subsequent meetings of the committee, the following persons 
were requested and agreed to deliver addresses : 

John T. Reynolds, 

Hon. J. Hay Brown, 

E. B. Prettyman, LL. D., 

Mary E. Ireland, 

Mary H. Way, 

Edwin R. Buffington, 

Charles H. Pennypacker. 
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The date fixed for the anniversary was 9th month 14tb, 1901, 
to be an all-day meeting, commencing at 10 a. m. Douglas E. 
Brinton was appointed to display numerous relics and photo- 
graphs, historical landmarks and manuscripts. George C. 
Reynolds, Rising Sun, Maryland, and William Taylor Wright, 
Oxford, Pennsylvania, were appointed a committee on trans- 
portation. 

The following committee was appointed to arrange for the 
printing and distribution of the programa and for preparing and 
publishing the proceedings : John A, M. Passmore, chairman, 
Edwin R. BuEBngton and Elizabeth L. Brinton. 

The meeting on 9th month 14th, 1901, waa in every respect 
a great success. Several estimates were made and all united in 
Baying there were about 3,500 persona on the ground. The 
forenoon exercises were held in the meeting house, but the 
audience being so large, the afternoon exercises were held in 
the grove adjoining. All persons who had been selected for 
delivering addresses, reading poems, etc. , were present and 
acquitted themselves with great credit, except Hon. J. Hay 
Brown, who waa unavoidably detained from being present. 
The death of President William McKinley on the morning of the 
14th cast a gloom over the proceedings, and no doubt prevented 
hundreds of persons from being present. Had it not been for 
this wo have no doubt but that there would have been 6,000 
people there. The day waa everything that could be desired, 
pleasant and clear. 

The publication of this book has been necessarily delayed, 
because if it had been printed earlier it would have been in 
anything but good form. 

John A. M. Passmore, CAn., 
Edwin R. Bdffinoton, 
Elizabeth L. Bbinton, 

Committee. 
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The Boundary Line. 



Ik establishing a boundary line between William Penn's grants in Pennsyl- 
yania and Lord Baltimore's grants in Maryland, great attention was paid to 
the peninsula between the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays. The early settle- 
ments were made along the waters of these two bays, and the Delaware and 
Susquehanna rivers. The Susquehanna river is only navigable for vessels 
going north as £ur as Port Deposit, the ^ad of tide water. It is a laige river 
above this point, but very rocky and not navigable. After passing through 
the Delaware Bay and reaching the Delaware river, it is found to be navigable 
for vessels as fieir as Trenton, a much greater distance north than the tide 
waters of the Chesapeake Bay. 

Between these two navigable rivers, being no great distance apart, the 
settlers under William Penn and under Lord Baltimore seemed to have turned 
their attention, one pushing to the north as far as practicable and the other 
endeavoring to push their boundaries south. The country not being difficult 
to traverse, it was rapidly reconnoitered and claims established, settlements 
made and various lines surveyed. Talbot's Line, from the mouth of the 
Octoraro on the Susquehanna river to the mouth of Naaman's creek on the 
Delaware river, a distance of 35 to 40 miles, was a boundary not hard to 
establish, and William Penn's excursion inland with a few of his followers 
laying out and establishing the Nottingham Lots was a matter requiring only 
a few days to accomplish, but it served his purpose very well of a claim to 
quite a large acreage of property in this narrow peninsula between two navi- 
gable waters, and strange to say, the established Mason and Dixon's Line be- 
tween the States of Pennsylvania and Maryland, as it stands to-day, is not 
very far from either the Talbot Line or the line intended to be established bj 
Penn in the settlement of his Nottingham Lots. 

Joseph T. Riohabbs 

Philadxlphia, Pa., Sxftembeb 14, 1901. 
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THE Bl-CENTENNIAL. 



AFTER an appropriate silence, a beautiful and affecting 
prayer was offered by Dr. Sarah T. R. Eavenson, of Phil- 
adelphia. This was followed by the opening address. 

OPENING ADDRESS. 

JOHN A. M. PASSMORE, PH. D. 

Friends: I did not expect, when I was asked to make the 
opening address, that our dear country was destined so soon to 
pass under such a dark cloud; that our beloved chief magistrate 
was to be the victim of an assassin's fury. This beautiful 
autumn day was ushered in amidst the tears and the sorrowing 
hearts of millions of people, who loved, honored and respected 
this, their third martyred president. 

President McKinley's memory will long be cherished as one 
of the best and greatest of our rulers. He was a hero, a patriot, 
and, what was far above these, a Christian who endeavored to 
do his duty as the Father gave him light. His love and devo- 
tion to his dear invalid wife won the affection of all thoughtful 
people. He has gone to his reward but his works do follow 
him. May his last words find an abiding place in the hearts of 
his countrymen: " It is God's way; His will be done." 

I desire to thank you very kindly for your consideration in 
asking me to preside over this meeting, the Bi-Centennial of the 
donation of this property to the Friends at Nottingham, by 
William Penn, the founder of the colony to which he gave the 
name of Pennsylvania. We do well to meet here this day in 
this dear old grove to commemorate this event and to draw in- 
spiration from the lives and acts of those early settlers who 
came here for the avowed purpose of being enabled to worship 
God according to the dictates of their own conscience. 

(13) 
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I do not believe that we give as much attention to the lives 
of these noble men and heroic women who came here to hew 
out in this wilderness a home for themselves and their posterity 
as we phould. It was no idle holiday for them; work was to be 
done, the primeval forest was to be turned into the fertile fields 
which we see around us to-day. Houses, rude at first, were to 
be built to shelter them and their loved ones from the blajjting 
Btorms of the winter's fury and the prowling wild beasts which 
roamed through the forests. They had little or nothing to fear 
from the red men, the aboriginal settlers of these forests, be- 
cause, through the far-sightedness, business acumen and the 
great loving heart of the proprietor, it had made them the 
friends of Penn's followers who came here to settle. It was the 
promptings of the great philanthropic heart of the proprietor 
and the keen sense of justice and brotherly love that prevented 
the scenes of carnage and strife which were seen and heard in the 
other colonies in this great country, 

I have always been very much impressed with the sentiment 
of Edmund Burke, who wrote: "Those who do not treasure up 
the memory of their ancestora do not deserve to be remembered 
by posterity." 

How many useful lessons in industry, int^rity, honesty and 
humility we could learn by studying the lives of these early 
pioneers! Industriously toiling from early mom to dewy eve, 
being just and honest with their neighbors, and on the morning 
of the Sabbath day going to the humble little edifice dedicated 
to the Master, and there, either in silence or by vocal word, 
pouring out the best thoughts and the strongest feelings of love 
to our Creator. In the afternoon assembling the members of 
the household, from the youngest to the oldest, for family wor- 
ship; reading the blessed words of the Master and having them 
expounded by the bead of the family for the edification and in- 
struction of all. Friends, I often think if we would only follow 
these early teachings more closely and strive to embody in our 
lives the principles of conduct by which they were guided, how 
much happier we would be. 

The sacrifices and endurance of these loving and industrious 
vives and mothers, and the stem, unflinching int^rity and 
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paternal duty of these fathers, which are only known to Him 
who ia omnipreeent and omnipotent, are grand to contemplate. 
Their home discipline may at times have been very rigid, hut it 
was tempered with love and justice, and most of it might be 
imitated by us, fathers and mothers of the present day, with 
benefit to the future well-being of our posterity. They had 
their own ideas of right and justice and they strove to modify 
their feelings and aetions so as to conform to the divine injunc- 
tion of the Master, yet they ever insisted upon implicit and 
prompt obedience from their children. They strove to obey the 
command of their heavenly Father as the light was given to 
them, hence they felt fully justified in insisting upon their 
children's obedience. 

This genuine trait of proper parental training is shown down 
to the present generation: wherever parents insist upon strict 
obedience and proper observance of the cardinal points of 
morality in the every-day walis of life, their children and their 
children's children show the effect of this proper training and 
discipline; but, on the other hand, where parents are lax in the 
treatment of their children, where they allow them privileges 
which they are not fitted to use to their advantage, when they 
permit them in the least degree to deviate from the path of 
purity, virtue and proper discipline, the retrogation b^ns, 
gradually, generation by generation, growing worse. 

Why is it, a gifted writer once asked, that the descendants of 
the same worthy sires and noble matrons are so very different? 
It can not be in heredity alone. It is in the environment. 
The difference arises not so much, or perhaps not at all, from 
the difference of the children when they are first ushered into 
existence, as it does from the careful attention of the parents to 
their proper training, and what is still more important, in plac- 
ing before them a proper example. This is as true to-day as it 
was two hundred years ago. Look around you in your own 
neighborhood and ask yourselves why this great difference in the 
men and women whose genealogical record can be traced back 
to the same sires. The answer comes to the thinking man or 
woman, who studies child lite, it is because of the difference in 
training. 
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These early anceatora of ours were called by the world a, 
peculiar people because in many directions their ideas flowed in 
a different channel from many others. Even at that early date 
they insisted not only upon the proper training of their own 
individual children but the children of members of the society 
everywhere; and could their descendants of the second, third, 
and fourth generations have adhered closely to the principles 
the early fathers insisted upon, we would to-day have around 
BB a very different claas of people in many rrapectB. 

But as time progreaaed the forests were cleared away, the 
blooming fields of grain yielded such an abundance as would in 
a measure not only supply the actual wants ot the family, but 
have an overplus to use in other directions. Then pride entered 
into a conspiracy with ease and comfort and the younger genera- 
tion many of them began to feel, why should we toil as our 
ancestors did? why should we so rehgiously observe the tenets 
of the Society when we can spend much more easy and com- 
fortable lives and enjoy some of the outside pleasures of the 
world? Thus by degrees many fell away and became very 
careless and inattentive to their religious duties: many staid 
away .from the dear old meeting house where their ancestors 
worshipped; many soon found it irksome to have the younger 
members of the family called together on First-day afternoon, 
to read and talk about the word of God, It was more com- 
fortable to visit friends, to take drives, or still worse to sleep 
away the afternoon of the Lord's day. It is no wonder, my 
friends, that we see this great change. 

There is another reason why I feel it a great privilege to be 
here, and to be invited to address you, and my only regret is 
that I can not do it better, in more forcible and smoother lan- 
guage than I as an ordinary business man am capable of doing. 

In the very party that accompanied William Penn to this 
spot in the autumn ot 1701, was my mother's maternal ancestor, 
William Brown, who is credited with having cut down the first 
tree which was felled by a white man in what was then known 
as the "Nottingham Ix)ts." William Brown's brother James, 
my mother's palemal ancestor, was also in the party with Penn, 
He was one of the early settlers in the " Nottingham Lote." 
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William Brown, as you will be told by the Historian, who is 
also a lineal descendant of his, was in the ministry, and from 
the evidence attainable a man of more fluent speech and more 
determined character than his older brother James. James was 
a decided Friend. He was one of the founders of the Chichester 
Meeting, near Chester, Penna. During the early troubles of 
the Society with George Keith, James was rather inclined to 
favor Keith, but it is said through the earnest, eloquent plead- 
ing of his brother William was convinced he was in error, hence 
renounced Keith and his doctrines and ever afterwards adhered 
strictly to the great principles of the Society of Friends. 

William and James Brown were the sons of Richard Brown, 
of Poddington, Bedfordshire, England. The original orthog- 
raphy was ** Browne." Richard's first wife was named Mary. 
They had three other sons, Daniel, Joseph and John, and at 
least two daughters, Johanna and Elizabeth. Mary died and 
Richard married the second time Dorothy . By his sec- 
ond marriage he had one son, Jeremiah, making eight children 
of whom we have record. 

James and William seem to be the only ones of Richard's 
children who came to America. Richard Brown, the father, 
died 9-28-1662 and was interred in Friends' Burying Ground 
at Wellingboro, County Northampton, England. The entry of 
his death is the first record in the book of deaths and burials 
for Bedford and Northampton counties, England. 

Richard became a Friend through the instrumentality of Wil- 
liam Dewesbury. Previous to this he had communed with the 
Baptists and also the Puritans. After becoming a Friend he 
suJBfered much for conscience sake. He became an approved 
Minister, loved and honored for his kindness and rigid adher- 
ence to his ideas of truth and righteousness. 

The exact date of James Brown coming to America is not 
known. He was here prior to his marriage in 1679 and before 
William Penn obtained his Grant from Charles II. James set- 
tled in Marcus Hook, Del. Co., Penna. James, in 1688, con- 
veyed to Friends two acres of land for the use of the Society. 
On this property the Old Chichester Meeting House was built. 

William Brown came to America in 1682 and went directly 
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to MarcuB Hook, Penna., where hie brother James lived. In 
1702 they both removed to the "Nottingham Lots," then sup- 
posed lo be in Chester county, Penna., but afterwards found to 
be in Cecil county, Md, 

The above records were given to me by the late lamented 
Hon. Henry Armitt Brown, He obtained them from the 
Friends' records in London, England, in 1870. 

It is about sixty years since I, as a prattling boy, came to 
this meeting house occasionally with my parents. In my 
young manhood with my young friends and since my removal 
to a distance, I seldom get here except at the session of the 
quarterly meeting. I enter the dear old building where my 
ancestors worshipped, take my seat, and look around me and 
think, where are.the friends of my boyhood and early manhood ? 
Here and there I see a familiar face, but very, very few. 
Where are they 7 By far the greater majority have passed over 
the river, and only a few like myself have been left, as it 
were, monuments of the grace and mercy shown us by our 
Almighty Father. A great portion of my loved kindred lie in 
yonder neglected burying-ground. There I have seen laid to 
rest my beloved parents and hosts of other kindred, hence you 
need not wonder that I feel that I am almost on hallowed 
ground. 

I desire now to call the attention of the younger members of 
this great assemblage to some duties that I feel devolve upon 
them, and I trust that you will receive it in the same kindly 
spirit in which it is given. 

Consider carefully, thoughtfully and prayerfully what I have 
to say. If it is good advice take it, cherish it and try to live 
up to its suggestions. 

I have reached that age in life when I do not desire to talk 
simply for the sake of talking, and were I not almost compelled 
by that inward monitor of truth to give forth these spoken 
words, I would remain silent. 

To the younger people of the neighborhood who are not 
members of other denominations and who perhaps have birth 
rights in the Society of Friends, let me plead with you to attend 
r^ularly the meetings for worship and bring your wives and 
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children with you. What more beautiful sight than to see the 
head of a family going to the place of worahip with hie entire 
family ? Have your children attend First-day school. They 
can not learn anything but what is good there, but better still 
go with them. Bear in mind the great responsibility you owe 
to these children — these little ones who are loaned to you bb 
it were for a season. You and I must give an account of the 
stewardship of our children when we are called before the 
Master for final judgment. Then it will be too late. Vain will 
be our regrets, but no penitential tears will atone for our 
neglected or ill-performed duties to our dear loved ones. Now 
is the time to act, to-morrow may be too late. Let me plead 
with you not to be careless about attending meetings of worship. 
Do not allow the benches of that dear old Meeting House which 
should be hallowed to us ail by a thousand memories of the 
past continue to be almost empty on days of worship. Not 
only go yourselves, but urge your friends, your neighbors, your 
kindred who are placed under similar circumstances, to attend 
meeting regularly. 

To those who from choice, affiliation, isolation from meetings 
of Friends or otherwise have unit«d with other denominations, 
the same words apply with equal force. Whatever your pro- 
fession may be, live up to it; no difference about Church, creed 
or dogma, but live hves of God-fearing men and women so that 
when the Master's summons comes to you, you will be ready to 
obey it with cheerfulness and alacrity. 

When you arrive at my age or a more advanced one, or when 
the final summons comes for you to cross the river, how calm 
and peaceful will your thoughts and souls be, by reflecting that 
you have not only done your duty to yourselves and your 
children, but you have done credit to the noble sires of two 
centuries ago. 

I often call to mind a saying attributed to an early Friend, 
"T will make this voyage of life but once. If I intend to do 
any good, any act of kindness, I must do it on this journey, or 
I will not do It at all. " 

I cannot realize any more pitiable condition, anything more 
harrowing to the inmost soul of any human being, when they 
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come to die, than to reflect and ask themselves the question, Is 
the world any the better for me having lived in it ? What kind 
4U5t have I done to one of God's suflfering children ? What have 
I done to encourage the fallen or weak one, to look up, ask that 
their sins be forgiven and sin no more? 

What have I done to discourage the evils that are to-day 
sapping at the very foundation of our moral and religious sys- 
tems? You and I know what we have done, so does the 
Master. If we have sinned by acts of omission, let us retrace 
«our steps at once, let us in the quietness of our own homes ask 
^earnestly, ask pleadingly for guidance and light, and it will be 
given unto us. 

What sweet serenity of mind and heart arises in declining 
years from having a young person say to you, *' I owe all that 
I am under God to your kind encouraging words and assistance 
in the path of righteousness." 

One more thought and I close. I wish to call your attention 
to what I consider the most dangerous of the many evils with 
which this country is menaced — an evil which the parents can 
control if they desire to do it. It is having two codes of morals 
for your children, one for your sons and one for your daughters. 
Have but one code of morals for your children; what is wrong 
for your daughters to do is wrong for your sons to do. In aU 
the sincerity and yearnings of a father's heart let me plead with 
you, parents, deal justly with your daughters. Mothers, make 
them your confidants. Train your boys also to do what is 
right, and thus protect other mothers' daughters. Observe this 
single code of morals in your families and in a quarter of a cen- 
tury you will revolutionize society in this country. Do not be- 
little yourselves by saying that boys must sow their wild oats. 
This is a relic of the past ages, when women were merely play- 
things and creatures of their husbands. Teach your boys to be 
manly and your girls to be womanly, because it is right. 

These are no doubt the last words many of you may ever hear 
fall from my lips, but my earnest prayer to the Father is that 
we may all do our duty toward our children. I thank you for 
yrur kind attention. We will now proceed with the program. 



ADDRESS. 

JOHN T. REYNOLDS, ESQ. 

My Friends: We, as a people, live almost entirely in the 
present, and to the present we give very much of our thought. 
Our lives are largely either a struggle for existence itself, or else 
a race for wealth and honors. The competition is sharp, and 
to succeed it is necessary to be on the alert always. We have 
no time for anything except what is immediately before us. 
Reflection upon the past, or consideration of the great eternal 
future, are alike absorbed in the busy, striving present. It 
seems to me desirable, therefore, that we, not only as individ- 
uals, but as communities, should occasionally call a halt — the 
opportunity will not occur, in my opinion, too frequently — and 
give one day at least to a grateful remembrance of the past and 
a thoughtful consideration of the future; to recall events which 
are land-marks in the history of our lives and of the commu- 
nities wherein we live; to repeat the names of brave men and 
noble women, and recite their deeds of valor and patience; to 

''Smnmon from the shadowy past 
The forms that once have been." 

It is well for us to do this, and we should be aU the better for 
the exercise. Of such observances Helen Hunt Jackson has 
well said: ** They tend to arouse and keep alive that sentiment 
of reverence for the past, and which is so deficient in the aver- 
age American nature." Hence, my friends, I congratulate you 
because of this day, and of the benefit and pleasure which it 
ought to bring to aU. 

In the grant of lands made by William Penn, known as the 
''Nottingham Lotts," and which we celebrate to-day, there 
appear, as grantees, the names of William Brown and James 
Brown, who preceded the other settlers who came to what is 
now the neighborhoods of Brick Meeting House and Rising Sun. 
The Friend who will follow me is a descendant of William 
Brown and will relate the facts concerning the grant aforesaid. 
No one better than he could tell the story. Associated with the 
Browns and others in the said grant, is Henry Reynolds, to 
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whom was allotted a tract of nearly one thousand acres in and 
about where Rising Suo now is, Johnson in his History of 
Cecil county says, "The Henry Reynolds who settled at Not- 
tingham is the reputed founder of the village of Rising Sun, the 
original name of which was Sumner Hill, by opening a Public 
House near to the X Roads in the Village." This statement 
may be correct or otherwise, but in a note by the same author 
it is mentioned that a number of the grantees aforesaid, includ- 
ing Henry Reynolds, "never resided in Nottingham." Tbia 
ia confirmed by the fact that Henry Reynolds died at Chichester, 
Delaware county, Pennsylvania. In those days to travel from 
even the Delaware to the Susquehanna was a no small under- 
taking, and hence his visits to his new possessions were doubt- 
less but few, and hardly long enough to estabhsh and carry on 
the business of a "Public House." However, it is altogether 
likely that at that time the business aforesaid would not have 
oome under the ban of the meeting of which Henry Reynolds 
was, or had been a member. He was the progenitor of the 
Reynolds family in Cecil county, and in view of the tact that 
very many of the name are present to-day, it may not be unin- 
teresting to speak briefly of him and his earlier descendants. 
He was the third son of William and Margaret (Ezton), waa 
bom in 1655, came from England in 1676, after a voyage of 
twenty-two weeks, and settled at Burlington, N. J. He waa 
married there on 11 month 10, 1678, to Prudence, daughter of 
William and Prudence Clayton, and removed to Chichester, 
Delaware county, Pennsylvania, where he died on 8 mo. 7, 
1724. His father-in-law, Wilham Clayton, was one of the nine 
justices who sat at Upland, Pennsylvania, in 1681, and accord- 
ing to Smith's History of Delaware county, Henry Reynolds 
" was on the first jury held under the Government of the Pro- 
prietary." William Clayton was also a member of Penn's 
Council. Prudence Reynolds survived her husband about four 
years. They had ten children: Margaret, Mary, Francis, Pru- 
dence, Deborah, WilHam, Henry, John, Hannah and William, 
He possessed large tracts of land in Chichester, Penna,, besides 
the lands in Cecil county granted to him by Penn, and of which 
mention has already been made. By his last Will and Testa- 
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merit these lands were apportioned among his sons, his personal 
property bequeathed to his "loving wife," and to each of hia 
daughters is given the munificent sum of one shilling. Evi- 
dently the patriarch did not consider girls as being worthy of 
much coDsideration. 

Of the children of Henry, Francis, the eldest son, married 
Elizabeth Acton, of Salem, N. J., in accordance with his inten- 
tion as laid before the monthly meeting held at Chichester 8 mo. 
13th, 1712, and the certificate granted by the said meeting on 
9 mo. 10 directed to the Salem meeting. Their children were 
Prudence, Lydia, Christian, Henry, Benjamin, John, Samuel 
and Francis. Their great-great-grandson was Hon. John M. 
Broomall, well known to many of my hearers, a distinguiihed 
scholar and jurist. He was a member of Congress during the 
Civil War and took an active part in all the reconstruction pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Blaine, in his book, speaks more than once of 
his valuable services in that direction. 

The Records of the Chichester Meeting show also that on 9 mo. 
5, 1722, William, a brother of Francis, and Thomas Coulston, 
requested certificates to New Garden Monthly Meeting, they 
being about to settle there, which certificates were granted on 
12 mo. 4, 1722. 

Henry, the third son of Henry, of Chichester, known as 
" Preacher Henry, " was bom on 8 mo. 16, 1693, and died 12 mo. 
17, 1799. He removed from Chichester, Penna., to Nottingham, 
afterwards Rising Sun, taking possession of the "lotts" which 
had been granted to his father by Wilham Penn, already men- 
tioned, and of which the "North Lott" was afterwards devised 
to him by his father. Very many, if not all, of the name of 
Reynolds now hving in and about Rising Sun are his descend- 
ants. He was a preacher of some note, and his name appears 
many times upon the records of the Nottingham Meeting of 
Friends. He was thrice married, first to Hannah Brown, next 
to Ann Howell, and lastly to Mary Haines. By his several mar- 
riages he had twelve children— one daughter and eleven sons — 
Rachel, William, Samuel, Henry, Jacob, John, Benjamin, John, 
Isaac, Jesse, David and Elisha. Of the twelve aforesaid but 
little is known, except that most of the sons emigrated, it is 
believed, to the west and south. 
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Of Hannah, a daughter, record is made of her marriage to 
Richard Brown, of Nottingham, at Chichester Meeting, on 8 mo. 
30, 1717. Further than stated, I have no history of the chil- 
dren of Henry, of Chichester. Among his later descendants 
were Hon. Washington Townsend, John M. Sharpless, John 
Sharpless and Dr. Georeje Martin, of West Chester, Pennsylvania. 

Having now attained the limits of this paper, and which 
were determined upon in advance of its preparation, we add a 
word only in regard to the family record, which was, in good 
part, the subject of our remarks to-day. We regret that this 
record is incomplete, even within the limits previously men- 
tioned. But we believe it to be authentic, so far as it goes, and 
trust that some future historian will supply all missing links. 

What changes have taken place within the last two hundred 
years! The mind is lost in the contemplation of the thought, 
and he who would undertake to enumerate even the so-called 
great events occurring during that period would abandon the 
undertaking as being almost hopeless. We speak lightly of a 
million dollars without realizing or thinking just what that 
means. We do not stop to consider that a milUon means a 
thousand thousands. In like manner do we speak of two hun- 
dred years without comprehending, at the time, how much is 
included within that period. 

Equally slow are we to recognize the difference between the 
life of to-day and the life of two centuries ago. We do not 
realize it because it is so great. Could there be a greater contrast! 

May we remember this to-day, and may our hearts be truly 
grateful that our lives have fallen in such pleasant lines. May 
we have in remembrance always the brave hearts and strong 
arms which, despite dangers and privations, kept the faith, 
felled the forests, builded homes, and made possible the com- 
forts and blessings which we now enjoy. 

Note. — Since writing the above, there has come into my possession a 
memorandum made by my father. John Reynolds, of an interview had by him 
on 7 mo. 19, 1854, with William Phillips, of Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
then ninety-eight years of age, which memorandum was found with my 
Other's papers. Among the ^^ recollections" of this venerable man was that 
of *^ Jas. Cummings, the first proprietor and ovmer of the Rising Sun Hotels** etc 
I add this note simply for the sake of historical accuracy. 



COMMEMORATIVE. 

1701-1901. 
MARY HEALD WAY, OXFORD, PA. 

How solemn is the thought of standing now 

Upon a centur/s threshold, looking back 

Along the pathway of a hundred years, 

Until our eyes are dim with tears unshed, 

For that which bleached the hair of Father Time 

And made the world less worthy and less fair. 

The strife of nations and their petty wars, 

The greed and and grasp of Power, men allied 

To brutes, in seeming, as lust bums away 

The Master's image. While our heads are bowed 

We catch an echo from the hills afar 

As Faith and Hope, twin sisters blest of God, 

Take up that song in far Judea sung — 

That " Peace on earth good will to men 1" the world's 

Eedemption song of Bethlehem. 

And now 
Our thought leaps flame-like from the ashes drear 
Of doubt and blind concession. We are taught 
That to the Shining Ones, beyond the veil, 
These things so black, so full of portent to 
Our human sight, are but as clouds that cross 
The fair face of the sun. They see in part, 
But, knowing God's great love and saying grace, 
They wait the growing childhood of the world. 
As we the learning of a babe to walk 
Or little child to shed its naughty ways 
And its unseemly tempers in the light 
Of growing wisdom and intelligence. 

From age to age, across the dark of souls. 
Such lights have shone from out the midnight sky, 
Such meteors flashed across the path of stars. 
That from these noble lives, lived close to God, 
We humbly give Him thanks. 

With one of these 
To-day our thoughts are busy. Where we stand 

(25) 
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Stood one of England's noblest sons, and gare 

Both land and title to the people called, 

Bj Christ's example, Fnend$, '' I call jou not/' 

The blessed Master said to those with him, 

^' Not servants, for the servant doth not know 

What his Lord doeth ; I have called joa Friends." 

Two hundred jears have passed, and still the name 

Is honored where the tree bears frait the same 

As that the good root promised. We, to-daj, 

Descendants of the worthj ones who trod 

The rough and thorny path for conscience sake — 

We who sit down to worship peacefullj, 

Secure from danger, troubled not at all 

Bj laws or iron creeds which bound, alike, 

The bodies and the souls of earlj Friends ; 

We, looking back, give thanks and reach the hand 

Of Christian fellowship to all who keep 

The letter in the Spirit of God's Word. 

But this is not a day to sermonize, 

Albeit it is said the Quaker Muse^ 

'' Drab skirted," can but limp along this way. 

We're here to hang a picture framed in oak, 

On Memory's walls ; and yet another, done 

By the same artist some years later. See 

How courtly is the. presence of the man, 

Fair Albion's son, the central figure there t 

Broad-brimmed, grave-faced, yet cheerful as the day, 

As he holds out the deed to this fair tract 

Of virgin soil, conditioned only thus : 

It might be used for Christian purposes ; 

A place of worship and a school thereon, 

Both under care of this society, 

A forty-acre gift, a rich bequest 

Two hundred years our own. 

Could William Penn 
Speak back to-day, what words were his? 
Our stewardship — how would it stand at best? 
The broad-brimmed hat has passed away. The coat 
No longer stands as hostage for the man, 
The <* Thee" and <'Thou," once held the shibboleth, 
Of this '* peculiar people," is no more 
The badge of true discipleship, though loved 
And still preferred because the Master spoke 
That language. 
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Beading back bejond the time 
Of anj now before us, poceiblj, 
We reckon of departures, quaint aa grare ; 
There came a daj when human nature plead 
Against the Spartan discipline which held 
That seal alone should keep the bodj warm 
While worship filled the soul ; so came the stOTe, 
While some would sit aloof, and so be dear 
As bearing testimonj. Later on 
The same set thought of creature comfort shaped 
Itself in carpets for the bare, rough floors, 
And cushions came upon the slabs of oak 
Bj courtesy called seats, devoid of back. 
While dear saints who had borne with joj the heat 
And burden of the daj for Christ's own sake 
Sighed heavily in view of sinful pride. 
That pitfall of the young and thoughtless souls. 
For whom these stood as sponsors to the Lord. 
So taught they and so beHeved, for this false pride 
Was unbecoming to the followers 
Of Him '' who had not where to lay his head/' 
And for the Qarb, severe simplicity 
Alone became the true disciples of 
The Master who could wear the seamless robe. 
So speaks the Past: What answer has the Friend, 
Whose cushioned seat and floor well carpeted, 
.Though still severely plain, bespeak the ease 
Not wholly spiritualized, of those who bear 
The ancient name, the followers of Penn 7 

Truth changes not; its presentation does. 
Time-honored customs fall into disuse^ 
As implements of labor cast aside 
To make room for the fitter thing man sees 
That God has sent, made ready to his hand; 
And this he takes, the harvest, to his mind, 
Being the end he works for, not the tool. 
Pass cut of garment; pass the width of brim; 
But keep inviolate the deeper things — 
The weightier matters of the law, as He, 
Our Pattern, held them to our view— justice 
And mercy, brotherly kindness, and 
That charity that suffers and is kind. 

All honor to that Penn who yielded up 
The sword, not to the conqueror of hosts 
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In bloody warfiire, but to that high sense 
Of heirship with the Infinite — that voice 
Within, which eveiy man must hear, "My son, 
Give me thy heart,*' and hearing, must obey 
If he would have within his soul that peace 
That passeth understanding. 

May the Friend, 
Or live or die the form of formlessness 
Which now he owns, forever stand for these: 
The fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
Of man, the Christ within, our only hope 
Of glory; liberty of conscience bought 
At cost so heavy that the deed was signed 
In blood of martyrs. May this ancient place 
Keep clear its title in the double sense 
Of letter and of Spirit Who shall say 
What changes, in the next two hundred years, 
Shall mark upon the shores of time the reach 
Of tides, whose steady flow is onward toward 
Eternity ? God only says * * Thus far 1 " 
To tides. Be ours the courage and the faith 
To trust the waters when the Christ says " Come 1 ** 
Though never man has walked the waves before. 
By grace through faith, thus only are men saved. 
Look up I the Christ of God is with us still. 

And now, let Whittier speak — a Friend in truth, 

A poet well beloved — ^not more for this 

Sweet gift of poesy than for the love 

He bore to all his kind. He speaks to us 

To-day as truly as he spake to those 

Of his own people in the long ago: 

"There are those who take note that our numbers are small 
New Gibbons who write our decline and our fall; 
But the Lord of the seed-fields takes care of his own, 
And the world shall yet reap what our sowers have sown. 

The last of his sect to his fathers may go 
Leaving only his coat for some Bamum to show : 
But the truth will outlive him and broaden with years, 
Till the false dies away and the wrong disappears. 

Nothing fails of its end. Out of sight sinks the stone 
In the deep sea of time, but the circles sweep on, 
TiU the low-rippled murmurs along the shore run, 
And the dark and dead waters leap glad in the sun. 
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Meanwhile shall we learn, in our ease, to forget 
To the martyrs of Truth and of Freedom our debt? 
Hide their words out of sight, like the garb that thej wore 
And for Barclay's Apology offer one more? 

We need not pray over the Pharisee's prayer, 
Nor claim that our wisdom is Benjamin's share : 
Truth to us and to others is equal and one : 
Shall we bottle the free air or hoard up the sun ? 

Well know we our birthright may serve but to show 
How the meanest of weeds in the richest soil grow; 
But we need not disparage the good which we hold, 
Though the vessels be earthen, the treasure is gold. 

To Him be the glory forever I We bear 
To the Lord of the harvest our wheat with the tare. 
What we lack in our work may He find in our will, 
And winnow in mercy our good from the ill." 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HISTORY. 

The Committee on History, being widely separated, on that 
account not able to co-operate in this work, were imited in the 
opinion that Kirk Brown should write up the history, he hav- 
ing charge of Nottingham Monthly Meeting Records, a member 
of the Maryland Historical Society, and haying access to his- 
torical matter that was only to be found in Baltimore. 

The following history, written by Kirk Brown, as agreed toby 
the Committee on History, was read in a very pleasing manner 
by Sarah Scott Buffington, Rising Sun, Cecil County, Maryland. 

It is a difficult matter to write up the history of alocal rural 
district for two centuries, from the fact that such localities 
seldom make records for the benefit of succeeding generations. 
Such is the condition of Nottingham, with the exception of the 
excellent records of that Monthly Meeting, which fortunately 
have been preserved in good condition. 

It has been the object of the writer to use those records in 
their original language wherever possible, beUeving they contain 
the true facts to better advantage than any modem modification 
in language can do. 

Hoping that this effort may stimulate some minds with a 
desire to learn more of the history of the past, a knowledge of 
who their ancestors were, and from whence they came, is the 
desire of the writer. 

Nottingham was eminently a settlement of Friends, like the 
rest of the State of Pennsylvania, governed by this body, 
religiously and politically. Friends have largely entered into 
as an important element in the welfare of this locality to the 
present time. 

In the spring of 1681, Wm. Penn obtained from King 

Charles the second, a charter for the territory of Pennsylvania, 

which was then a wilderness in possession of the Indians, 

except a few small settlements of English, Dutch and Swedes, 

near the Delaware river. 

(30) 
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The following year Penn, accompaoied by a conBiderable 
number of Friends, took passage in the ship Welcome, and 
arrived at Upland (now Chester), 10th month 24th, 1682. In 
11th month William Penn proceeded to the site chosen for 
Philadelphia ahd laid ont his new settlement, held his cele- 
brated treaty with the Icdiane, known as the "Great Treaty." 
This chain of friendship between the Friends and Indiana re- 
mains unbroken to this day. 

In the summer of 16S3, William Penn made two purchases 
of land from the Indians, in which Nottingham was probably 
included. 

During the years 1682, 1683 and 1684, many emigranta ar- 
rived from London, Bristol, Ireland, Wales, Cheshire, Lanca- 
shire, HoUand, Germany and elsewhere, to the number of fifty 
vessels, who greatly increased the colony. 

William Penn, after spending nearly two years in America 
and seeing his plans of settlement well laid out, embarked for 
England, in the summer of 1684. 

Toward the close of the year 1699, William Penn arrived a 
second time in America, and found his colony wonderfully in- 
creased in numbers and prosperity, with the banks of the Dela- 
ware and adjacent thereto dotted with happy homes, moat of 
whom were Friends, which was pleasing to him, but his carea 
were numerous, with the Crown of England, who was threaten- 
ing to confiscate his government. Also with Lord Baltimore, 
who had obtained a grant for Maryland, and by a misunder- 
standing, claimed a large tract of land on the southern portion 
of Penn's colony. 

Penn had determined to enter into all honorable means to 
maintain what he believed was honestly due him. 

Learning that a number of the original settlers contemplated 
a combined effort to extend improvements to the westward, 
where a vast fertile country lay uninhabited except by Indians, 
excursions had been made to the remoter parts of Chester 
county, particularly to the rich alluvial soil of Pequea and Cone- 
stoga, as well aa the head-waters of the Octoraro creek, near the 
vicinity of Pennington ville; the latter section being the prefer- 
ence, not being bo far from their early homes, with a beautifully 
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situated country for agriculture, which was their intended occu- 
pation. 

Penn had determined on the first opportunity to plant his 
standard on the extreme verge of charter rights, that he might 
defend them by actual possession and settlement thereon. To 
this end he at once proposed that the contemplated settlement 
be located to include the head of tide-water connection with the 
Chesapeake bay, and thus give his colony an outlet to the sea, 
from this quarter, for trade and commerce with the world. 

This extreme measure was not agreeable to some of the peace- 
loving Friends, who contemplated the new settlement. They 
considered the trouble they probably would have in the occu- 
pancy of imcertain territory that Lord Baltimore laid claim to, 
which was not in keeping with their notions of tranquiUity. 

They had braved the dangers of the ocean, the privations of 
^fe in the wilderness for the sake of peace, and that they might 
worship God according to the dictates of their conscience; now 
to voluntarily incur the penalties of participating in a provincial 
quarrel, was not according to the principles they had migrated 
to Pennsylvania to enjoy. 

Penn, with his intimate friend Andrew Job, a former sheriff 
of Chester County, a man of education and influence, took a 
united stand in favor of the project, informed their friends of 
the importance and necessity of maintaining their claims under 
the charter of King Charles the second. Should Lord Baltimore 
make good his claims they would lose their jurisdiction of the 
lower Delaware, and other valuable territory claimed in Penn's 
charter. 

William Penn and Andrew Job, being men of unusual per- 
suasive and executive ability, and able leaders of their people, 
convinced those pioneers of the soundness of the views held by 
their honored leader and Governor. 

Most of this company had been Penn's companions before 
leaving England. They had sympathized with him in his cares 
and troubles, shared the danger and perilous voyage, were from 
a sense of duty engaged in an undertaking that must aid in fix- 
ing the destinies of a future great and prosperous state, entered 
with considerable spirit into the cause, with the hope of 
strengthening their Governor. 
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The measureB being determined, an advance company to 
examine this territory set out from Chester, in the early spring 
of 1701, headed by Penn in person, including William Brown, 
John Churchman, Andrew Job, Edward Beeson, Henry Rey- 
nolds, James Brown, Ebenezer Empson, John Richardson, 
Cornelius Empson, Joel Baily and James Cooper, and proceeded 
on horse-back with provisions and such necessary equipment 
as would enable them to spend the night in a camp, or lonely 
cabin, that had been occupied by hunters. 

The appearance of the country was pleasing to the eyes of 
those English farmers; the dense growth of timber, hickory, oak, 
chestnut and walnut, indicated a fertile soil, moderately watered 
with small streams in a rolling, beautiful country. 

Tradition, which is now upon record, informs the company 
spent several days in examining the country, including the 
sources of North East creek, and the streams flowing into Octa- 
raro creek, and around the head of tide- water of Chesapeake bay. 

A few settlers had located in the vicinity of Elkton and North 
East, accessible to water communication, but Nottingham was 
doubtless destitute, except the Susquehannock Indians, who 
were in possession of the country to the east of the Susquehanna 
river, and extending to the North East river and its head tribu- 
taries. 

The minds of William Penn and his company were not wholly 
engrossed upon worldly affairs at this time, after viewing the 
country. In an acknowledgment of an over-ruling Providence, 
by whom they had been cared for in this wilderness, on the 
last day of their sojourn, WilUam Penn assembled his compan- 
ions upon a spot he had selected, from which a commanding of 
the land gently descended in all directions. He commanded 
their special attention to the fact ** that he then and there set 
apart and dedicated forty acres of land to them' and their suc- 
cessors forever, for the combined purpose of public worship, the 
right of burial and the privilege of education." 

This verbal declaration was the only title by which Friends 
held the Nottingham Meeting-house and lot until 1765, when 
John and Thomas Penn, heirs of William Penn, made them a 
deed. 
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This little company of Friends return to their homee to await 
the grant for their future homes by the CommiBsionerB of Prop- 
erty. 

"At a ecBBion of the Commissioners of Property, held at 
Philadelphia, on the 14th day of the 11th month, 1701, present, 
Edward Shippen, Griffith Owen, Thomas Story and James 
Logan, Secretary. Corneliua Erapson, tor himself and several 
others, to the number of 20 families, chiefly of the county of 
Chester, propose to make a settlement on a tract of land, about 
half way between Delaware and Susquehanna on Octoraro river, 
in case they have a grant of 20,000 acres in the said place, at a 
bushel of wheat per hundred acres rent, or 5 pounds purchase, 
which being duly considered, and the advantages that might 
arise, thereby rendering land more valuable, and encouraging 
the settlement ot Susquehanna river, tis proposed that they 
ghall have 15,000 or 20,000 acres at 8 pounds per 100 acres, or 
2 bushels of wheat rent per annum, the first year for their en- 
couragement to be free of rent, or one year credit, to pay the 
purchase money. 

Warrant: Whereas ComeliuB Empaon, and divers others, the 
inhabitants of this Province have requested us that we grant 
^em to take up a certain tract of land situated between the 
main branch of North East river and Octoraro creek, tor which 
they have agreed to pay 8 pounds tor every 100 acres within 
one year after date hereof, and one shilling sterling for a yearly 
quit rent, for every 100 acres, for ever after, or in case of non 
payment, that they shall hold the land under the yearly rent of 
2 bushels of good winter wheat, for every 100 acres, to be paid, 
at some navigable water or landing place on Delaware. The 
flaid rent to commence within one after the date hereof. These 
therefore are to authorize and require the forth-with survey and 
lay out in the said place, 1000 acres to each of the following 
persons, to wit, Cornelius Enipson, John Richardson, James 
Brown, Henry Reynolds, John Bales, Edward Beeson, James 
Cooper (of Darhy), Randal Janney, Andrew Job, John Church- 
man, Ebenezer Empson, John Guest, (ot Philadelphia) and 
600 acres each to Joel Bayley, Robert Dutton, Samuel Littler, 
Meeeer Brown, and to the Proprietary, for his own proper use 



8000 acres, if the land will hold out, all in one tract, with 
sufficient allowance for roads, according to the method of Town- 
ships, beginning at the Northern Barrens, between the said 
branches, and bounding it to the southward, with an East and 
West line parrallel as near as may be, to the line of the Prov- 
ince, and North-ward next the Barrens, with a line also parrellel 
to the south bounds, and in the said tract run 18 several 
divisions each of 1000 acres to be taken by the several persons 
aforesaid by lot. Joining two purchases of 500 to one lot and 
dividing the property into three several shares, whose lots thou 
art hereby authorized to draw and make return of the several 
lots, into the general surveyors office at Philadelphia, where 
this warrant is to remain, and a copy thereof to be delivered to 
thee, certified by the Secretary, who is also to take a dupUcate of 
thy return into his office, which survey to he made by thee 
shall, in case the said persons fulfill the agreement aforesaid 
and settle the same within two years after the date hereof to be 
valid, otherwise shall be void and of no other effect than if the 
same had never been made, nor this warrant never been granted. 
Given under our hand and the seal of the Province of Phila* 
delphia, the 7th day of the let Month, 1702. Edward Shippen, 
Thomas Story, James Logan. 

To Henry Hoi lings worth. Warrant Book L, page 89." 
In pursuance of the Penn warrant, 18,000 acres in one tract 
was laid out in the 3rd month, 1702, commencing at a point 7 
and i miles west of the northeast comer of Maryland, thence 
to Octoraro creek, a distance of about 10 miles. In the widest 
part the tract extended about three miles from north to south. 
A street or road was laid out through the middle, running 
parallel with the south line. The tract was again divided by 
lines extending north and south from the street. There were 
87 of these divisions, containing on an average less than 500 
icres each, these being near twice as many divisions as at first 
contemplated. A purchaser of 1000 acres had to take two lots, 
which being drawn by "lot" did not always lie contiguous. 
In tbe north line are several offsets, probably made to include 
good land and leave out some of the " Barrens." 
The bounds of the " Nottingham Lots " were nearly as fol- 
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lows: Commencing aa described at the "Northern Barrens'' — 
this was a point neai the Limestone road, about one mile south 
of Oxford — and running in a direct line a little south of west, 
except one short angle to the South to a point nearly west, and 
about one and one half miles north west of the Rising Sun; 
thence south until striking stone-run, following the course of 
the run, until it empties into Octoraro creek, and following this 
oreek to near Porters-bridge, thence south to a point west of 
Golora; thence almost in a direct line a little north of east to a 
point about one mile south of the Blue Ball tavern; thence 
nearly north to a point north east of Mount Rocky Methodist 
church; thence a little south of west, making an angle to the 
south and crossing the Mason and Dixon line, to the east of 
the ninth mile stone; then making an angle to the west, to a 
point about one mile north of Calvert; from this north to the 
place of beginning. 

The eighth mile stone of Mason and Dixon line was situated 
in the north eastern limits of ** Nottingham Lots/' The ninth 
mile stone was left out by an abrupt angle in the bounds. The 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth mile stones 
of the Pennsylvania line were within the limits of ** Notting- 
ham Lots.'' The fifteenth mile stone was situated a little to 
the north of the bounds of the Lots. 

The survey located a road near the center of the Lots, ex- 
tending east and west near the entire length, dividing the lots 
into two sections. 

The lots were mostly rectangles, being nearly three times the 
length from north to south, that they were from east to west. 

The platt of ** Nottingham Lots" gives the following distri- 
bution of the lands : Lots No. 1 and 4 owner not given. No. 2 
and 3 to John Guest, of Philadelphia. The four mentioned 
lots were to the western extremity. No. 5 to Henry Reynolds, 
No. 6 to John Richardson, No. 7 to Proprietary, No. 8 to Cor- 
nelius Empson, No. 9 to Proprietary, No. 10 to Ebenezer 
Empson, No. 11 to Joel Bailey, No. 12 to James Cooper, No. 
13 to Proprietary, No. 14 to James Brown, No. 15 to Randal 
Janney, Nos. 16 and 17 to John Churchman, No. 37 to John 
Beale, No. 36 to John Beale. Lots No. 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
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12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 37 and 36 all extend from the road to 
the northern boundary. The remainder extend from the 
road south to the southem boundary. No. 18 to Edwaid 
Beeeon, No. 19 to Henry Reynolds, No. 20 to John Richardson, 
No. 21 to Proprietary, No. 22 to Ebenezer Empson, No, 23 to 
William Brown, No. 24 to Coraeliua Empson, No. 25 to Pro- 
prietary, No. 26 to James Brown, No. 27 also to James Brown, 
No 28 to Messer. Brown, No. 29 to Robert Button, No. 30 
Common Lot, or Brick Meeting House lot. No. 31 to Robert 
Dutton, No. 32 to Andrew Job, No. 33 to William Brown, No. 
34 to Randal Janney, No. 36 to Andrew Job. Samuel Littler 
appears to have had an interrat in lots No. 29 and 31 with 
Robert Dutton. 

Various accounts have been pubhshed respecting the first 
settlement of Nottingham. On one point they all agree, that 
William Brown was the first Friend to settle on the Notting- 
ham lots. The most authentic account of this settlement is to 
be found recorded in an account of William Brown, Sr., and 
his two sons, Wilham and James, aa "Produced and read at 
East Nottingham — Brick Meeting House, the 28th of the fourth 
month, 1776, and being approved, was allowed to be entered on 
record in the book for births and burials belonging to said 
Monthly Meeting." From this record I extract the following : 
James Brown landed at New York 1686. "James Brown, by 
account, settled first near Marcus Hook, in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, where his brother William, after he came in, 
dwelt for a time, but did not purchase land there, aa that did 
not appear to be the place fixed for him to reside, tor about the 
year 1701 Wilham apprehended it his duty to move farther 
westward, and accordingly in 1702 he moved with his family to 
settle at Nottingham, about forty miles distant from Marcus 
Hook, a large tract of land being laid out there in that year and 
called by that name, being deemed in Pennsylvania, but was 
situated on the borders of Maryland, and was accounted far 
back in the wilderness. His brother James, after some time, 
came and settled in the same neighborhood." 

This account states that William and James Brown's father, 
William Brown, Sr., lived in a village, or parish, called Pud- 
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dington, near Williamsborough, Nottingham eh ire, England. It 
is natural to believe Witliam Brown gave the name of "Not- 
tingham Lots" to his new home in America, in remembrance 
of his early home in England. 

Tradition informs that William Brown had fixed his new 
home near by a fine spring of water, situated about one mile 
east of Rising Sun, near the road leading to Brick Meeting 
House. We also have from traditions that William Brown was 
the first to take his axe in hand and strike it into a tree, one of 
the monarchs of the forest that lay before him to be subjugated, 
in order that civilization should prosper, and remarked thus, 
"In humble trust we commence our labor." 

This spring is said to have been a temporary camping ground 
of the Indians on their "trail" from the great valley near Pen- 
ningtonville to the mouth of the Susquehanna river. It is re- 
corded that Jesse Pugh, in his day, remembered this "trail," 
that in his youth he could trace it, that it extended from Pen- 
ningtonville, along the ridge that divides the waters of the 
Octoraro creek from Big Elk creek, until it came near Oxford, 
where it diverged to the west, to avoid the head-waters of North 
eaat creek, continuing by William Brown's home. 

Tradition comes down to us that Nottingham Friends Meet- 
ing was first held at the house of Wilhara Brown, 1704, which 
is probably a fact. From the history of Friends settlement, we 
learn that meetings were settled in most localities of early dates 
very close to the time of making the settlement. That meet- 
ings were held from near this time, the following is evidence, 
"At Concord Monthly Meeting, held 2nd Month, 1705; two 
Friends of Nottingham desires on bchaK of the rest a First Day 
meeting at the house of William Brown, and a Fourth Day 
meeting once a month, to which this meeting doth agree, leaving 
it to next Quarterly meeting tor their approbation." 

" At Concord Quarteriy Meeting, held 2nd Month, 9tb, 1705, 
Chichester Monthly Meeting being called, the Friends appointed 
to attend acquainted this meeting that Friends settled at 
Nottingham desired a meeting of worship every First Day at the 
house of William Brown and once a month on the Fifth Day, 
before Chichester monthly, which this Quarterly approves of 
until further order." 
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"At Concord Monthly Meeting held 3rd Month, 13th, 1706, 
Robert Pyle and George Pearce, are appointed to go down to 
Nottingham and take with them the order of the Quarterly 
Meeting, for the settlement of a meeting, and also the several 
heads out of the book of Discipline, so far as may suit their 
circumstances, in order for settling a Preparative Meeting, and 
the carrying on of Church government among them according 
to good order of truth, and in order thereunto this meeting 
appoints William Brown, John Churchman, Katharine Brown 
and Mary Bales (Beals) to be overseers of the said meeting 
until further order. First to receive a certificate from Chester 
Monthly Meeting on the behalf of Andrew Job and John 
Churchman and their families." 

Nottingham settlement appears to have increased quite 
rapidly and Friends were numerous enough to hold regular 
meetings and a Preparative meeting in about four years after the 
settlement. 

The date of building the first Meeting house is not definitely 
recorded. Thomas Chalkley gives the following account in his 
Journal of travels in the ministry 1706, when he was 31 years 
of age, a man of much prominence in the society. **In the 
year 1706, having some concern in the province of Maryland, I 
had divers meetings as I travelled on the road, as at Notting- 
ham, Elk river, North east, Susquehanna, Buch and Gimpow- 
der rivers; at some of which places I do not know that there 
had been any meeting before. Aquala Paca, high sheriff of the 
county (Baltimore County) lived at the head of Bush river, 
near the main road, built a meeting house at his own charge 
and had it licensed, at which we had many good meetings. 
This was Buch river Meeting house, then a part of West River 
Monthly Meeting, in Anne Arundel County, Maryland. About 
this time also was built a meeting house at a place called 
Nottingham, which is a large meeting and greatly increasing. 

When I was traveling in those parts, I had a concern on my 
mind to visit the Indians living near Susquehanna, at Cones- 
togoe, and I laid it before the elders of Nottingham meeting. 
(The elders were William Brown, Katharine Brown, his wife, 
John Churchman and Mary Beals, wife of John Beals, the first 
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appointments for Nottingham) with which they expreBsed their 
unity and approved by visiting them. We got an inteqireter 
and thirteen or fourteen of ub traveled through the woods 
about 6fty miles, carrying our provisiona with us, and on the 
journey sat down by the river and spread our food on the grass, 
and refreshed ourselves and horBCB, and then went on cheerfully 
and with good will and much love to the poor Indians; and 
when we came, they received us kindly, treating us civilly in 
their way. We treated about having a meeting with them in a 
religious way, upon which they called a council, in which 
they were very grave, and spoke one after another without any 
heat or jarring (and some of the most esteemed of their women 
do sometimes speak in the councils). I asked our interpreter 
why they suffered women to speak in their councils, Hia 
answer was ' That some women are wiser than some men.' " 

At which an Indian woman spoke aa follows: "She looked 
upon our coming to be more than natural, because we did not 
come to buy or aell, or get gain, but came in love and respect 
to them, and desired their well being both here and hereafter." 

The following is the first account that Concord Slonthly 
Meeting gives of a new meeting house being at Nottingham. 

At Concord Monthly Meeting held 2nd Month, 11th, 1709, 
two Friends from Nottingham, in behalf of that meeting, for- 
merly settled at William Brown's may now be moved to the 
meeting house built tor that end and purpose at East Notting- 
ham, and that they may henceforth have a meeting on the 
Fifth day of the week. The which this meeting doth assent 
unto, leaving it to the further approbation of the Quarterly 
Meeting. 

Nottingham Friends Meeting was the firs*- organized body to 
build a house and dedicate it to the worship of God, in the 
present limits of Cecil County, with a territory that extended 
for many miles in all directions. As settlers located, numbers 
were added to the meeting, which increased rapidly; the nearest 
churches being Newark Friends meeting, and old Swede* 
Church, Wilmington, Delaware, on the north; Bush river 
Friends meeting on the south, with occasional religious servicea 
in the vicinity of Elkton and North east, by various denomina- 
tionB, but no organized religious body at this date. 
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Tradition informs that the meeting house was built of hewn 
logs and stood to the south of the present meeting house on or 
near the bed of the present Wilmington foad. The Rising Sun 
and Wilmington road passed to the north of the present meet- 
ing house. The Port Deposit and New London road passed 
through the present meeting house yard, in a direct line, on 
through the property to the present road to New London. 

After the opening of the new meeting house, another meeting 
was established for the accommodation of Friends who lived on 
the western part of Nottingham Lots. The meeting in the new 
house was named East Nottingham, that to the western part 
West Nottingham. The later meeting was held at the houses 
of the members, until about 1728. On First Month 11th, 
1727, James King and William Harris deeded a lot embracing 
five acres of land **To the people of God called Quakers," 
members of Nottingham and New Garden Monthly Meetings, on 
which to build a meeting house. This was part of lot No. 20 
of Penn's grant. 

Previous to 1715 Nottingham Meeting composed a part of 
Concord Monthly Meeting and was represented therein by 
representatives appointed at Nottingham Preparative Meeting; 
the following unites it with Newark Monthly Meeting. **At 
Concord Quarterly Meeting held at Providence, 5th Month 30th, 
Concord Monthly Meeting representing to this meeting that the 
Friends of Nottingham do request to be joined to Newark 
Monthly Meeting, by reason of the difficulties (supposed to be 
that of crossing the Brandywine creek and other streams) and 
distance from Concord Meeting, which request is allowed and 
approved by this meeting." 

The following is recorded concerning this change: ** It seems 
.hard, while we feel love in our hearts for all Friends alike, to 
have to pass by the last-named meeting (Newark) in order to 
reach Concord." 

Nottingham Meeting continued a part of Newark Monthly 
Meeting until the 12th of 5th month, 1718, when New Garden 
Monthly Meeting was established, and Nottingham Meeting 
being in its jurisdiction and a part thereof, the Monthly Meet- 
ing being held at times at Nottingham Meeting House. 
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Thomas Chalkley again visits Maryland, 1717. His Journal 
records as follows: "In the year 1717 I went into Maryland to 
look after nay affairs in that province; and, as I traveled, 1 had 
divers meetings at Nottingham and at Bush river; aeveral were 
convinced. The meetings I found in a growing condition in 
that which is good," 

Thomas Chalkley further writes: " In the year 1721 Thomas 
Lightfoot and William Brown went to a meeting at Bush river, 
aud going over the Susquehanna terry the people were fiddling 
and dancing. When the dance was over I asked them, believ- 
ing them to be Protestants, if they thought Luther to be a good 
man? They rephed, 'Yes, there was no doubt of it.' 'WeU,' 
said I, 'and so do I; and I will tell you what he said concern- 
ing dancing, "That as many paces as the man takes in his 
dance, so many steps he takes towards hell,"' which spoiled 
their sport and they went away, and he went on towards the 
meeting; and a good meeting it was, and we, after it, returned 
by way of Nottingham and had a meeting there." 

Levi K, Brown, who was a good authority on the history of 
Friends in the locality of Nottingham, writes in 1874 that the 
first meeting house served the Society at Nottingham until 
1724, when the first brick meeting house was built. Thia 
assertion I believe to be correct, but have never met any record 
that will prove it. 

This brick house, erected 1724, gave rise to the name "Brick 
Meeting House," and is practically the brick portion of the 
house to-day; although the wood-work has twice heen destroyed 
by fire, the brick walls of the house are the same, though sub- 
jected to repairs from damages by fire and the decay of time. 
They were of right honest workmanship, wrought of good and 
lasting material, to have stood the attacks of the elements to the 
present day. 

The most prominent minister during the years of settling 
and collecting a membership of Nottingham meeting was Wil- 
liam Brown, who had received a rich gift in the ministry, was 
R faithful servant and enei^etic laborer for the kingdom of God 
in this early wilderness, planting the seed that afterwiirds pro- 
duced a rich harvest of faithful Christian men and women in 
the Church. 
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William Brown died 23d of 6th month, 1746, aged 91 years, 
having spent forty-four years of his life at Nottingham. His 
brother James, who migrated to Nottingham some time after 
William, was also a minister, ** but not favored with a capacity 
or talent equal to his brother William." He died about 1715. 

About 1720 a number of Presbyterians settled within the 
territory of Nottingham Meeting, mostly emigrants from Ire- 
land, with a desire to enjoy their religious belief, which was not 
interfered with by those of the community. " At a meeting of 
the New Castle Presbytery, May 18th, 1720,'' the following is * 
recorded: ** A certain number of people, lately come from Ire- 
land, have settled about the branches of Elk river, have, by 
Thos. Reed and Thos. Caldwell, their commissioners, suppli- 
cated the Presbytery that, at what time the Presbytery think 
convenient, they would appoint one of their number to come 
among them, and then to take such notice of their circum- 
stances and necessities as, by his report made to thee at their 
next session, the Presbytery may the more clearly know how to 
countenance their design of having the gospel settled among 
them. The said commissioners having subjected themselves to 
the care of the Presbytery, the Presbytery took the affair into 
consideration, and in compliance with the above supplication, 
the Presbytery do appoint Mr. Samuel Young to preach one 
day among said people, between this and the first day of July 
next, and to take cognizance of their circumstances and make 
report thereof to our next session.'' 

At the next meeting of the Presbytery, June 28th, 1720, Mr. 
Young reported ** that he had filled the appointment of our last 
Presbytery with respect to the people of Elk river, and after a 
serious inspection and inquiry into that affair, he judged that 
the said people will, in a short time, be capable to maintain a 
minister of the Gospel among them. Whereupon appeared 
here from the above said people of Elk river two commissioners, 
named James Smith and Thomas Sharp, with a letter of thanks 
to the Presbytery and a petition wherein they supplicated to be 
formed into a congregation, and to have supplies of preaching 
from the Presbytery. Presbytery having deliberately consid- 
ered said petition, it was put to the vote whether or not they 
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should be erected into a congregation, and it was carried in the- 
affirmative/' 

Rev. Daniel McGill was called to Elk river in 1721, and 
preached here for nearly two years without accepting the call. 
The great difficulty in the way of his settling here was the in- 
ability of the people to pay the salary promised. The Rev. 
Robert Cross was sent here by Presbytery to stir up the people 
on the question, and the salary was paid up. Mr. McGill re- 
turned, but the salary not being paid, he declined the calL 
He died February 10th, 1724. 

The Rev. Thomas Craighead received a call, 1724, to Elk 
River, but declined. Joseph Houston was received into the 
New Castle Presbytery, July 29th, 1724, and accepted a call to 
Elk River church October 6th, and was installed October the 
15th the pastor of the church. 

About this date a number of Presbyterians had settled in the 
vicinity of New London, requested to be organized into a con- 
gregation, which, after a long controversy, on account of the 
inhabitants of the two localities not being able to support two 
churches, the people of New London received a separate organ* 
ization, May 26th, 1728. Mr. Houston assisted in supplying 
many of the churches of this Presbytery. His name appears 
on the earliest records of Lower West Nottingham church. 
'* March 23d, 1725, ordered that Mr. Houston supply the 
people at the mouth of Octoraro the fifth Sabbath of May, and 
Thomas Evans the third Sabbath of April.'' 

Mr. Houston left the church 1739; for some years after a 
great schism attended the Church throughout the country, and 
those churches were for the most part without a pastor. I find 
no account of the erection of a church in any of those localities 
at this date. 

A few Baptists were located about the Octoraro, and the 
Episcopal Church had a congregation that occasionally met in 
the vicinity of North East, but there was no church building in 
that locality, except the Nottingham Friends' Meeting Houses 
until after Nottingham Monthly Meeting was established, 1780. 
Friends had this large territory practically to themselves; under 
Buch circumstances, with the characteristic seal of those earlj 
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Teformers, it is not surprising that they should succeed in 
plantmg their principles and that their numbers should become 
predominant. 

Nottingham Preparative Meeting continued a part of New 
Oarden Monthly Meeting, the membership of which became 
very large, and for the better accommodation of its members 
the meeting was divided early in 1730. 

Nottingham Preparative Meeting and Bush River Meeting, 
which originally composed a part of West River Monthly, in 
Anne Arundel county, but on 7th month, 14th, 1722, became 
a part of New Garden Monthly Meeting and Nottingham Pre- 
parative Meeting, were organized into Nottingham Monthly 
Meeting, and this meeting now becomes a meeting of record 
and history recorded in its own books of records. 

I give the minutes of the first two Monthly Meetings held at 
Nottingham in full: 

At a Monthly Meeting of East Nottingham the 20th of ye 4th 
Month, 1730. 

'*The meeting being called ye representatives all appeared, 
except from Bush River. 

This meeting under consideration of our late division from 
New Garden (being ye first Monthly Meeting held since the 
division and settlement thereof) do therefore judge it convenient 
that a Preparative Meeting be settled at West Nottingham (the 
weekly meeting there desiring the same), which this meeting 
Approves of. 

This meeting appoints John Churchman clerk thereof." 

At a Monthly Meeting of East Nottingham, held the 18th of 
ye 5th Month, 1730. 

The meeting being called, ye representatives all appeared. 

John Webster appeared at this meeting and signified that he 
was appointed by Bush River Meeting to attend last Monthly 
Meeting, but could not for reasons satisfactory to this meeting. 

This meeting recommends to each Preparative Meeting that 
they take care to nominate some friends and present to ye next 
Monthly Meeting, in order to visit ye families of Friends be- 
longing to the same. 

The following Friends are appointed to attend the Quarterly 
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Meeting: Jeremiah Brown, Thomas Jacob, Richard Brown and 
James King. 

Tliis John Churchman who waa appointed clerk was John 
Churchman the younger, author of John Churohman'B Journal, 
then 25 years of age. 

At Nottingham Monthly Meeting, held 17th of 8th Month, 
1730. 

"This meeting under consideration, yt we have need of cer- 
tain hooka for ye recording of ye minutes of this meeting and 
marriage certificates, as also births of Friendfi' children and 
burials; do, therefore, desire each preparative meeting that they 
proceed and bring in their several coUections, in order yt it 
may be employed for that service." 

They collected 54 shillings, from Nottingham 43 Bhillings 
Mid Bush River 10 shillings and 11 pence, which was placed in 
the hands of John Piggott and Joseph England, "with desires 
yt ye said parties do take care to procure ye said books as aoon 
aa possible." They purchased four large books, bound in vel- 
lum, containing about 750 pages each, one to record the min- 
utes of Men's and one for Women's Meetings, one for marriage 
certificatea, one tor births and deaths. The record books were 
all opened in the handwriting of John Churchman (the min- 
ister), who made the entries in all the books for 14 years. 

When Nottingham Monthly Meeting was set off from New 
Garden Monthly Meeting, no record waa made of the persons 
composing Nottingham Meeting. 

We can only arrive at a partial list of the different families 
composing the Monthly Meeting, which, from a close study of 
the records of the two meetings, were nearly as follows: Allen, 
Brown, Reals, Beeson, Barrett, Ballinger, Butterfield, Berry, 
Bond (of Bush River), Churchman, Coale, Coppock, Chandlee, 
Cowgill, Crockett, Chew (of Bush River), CouUon, Day, Dutton, 
Elgar, Hanbey, Haines, Howeil, Hughes, Hollingsworth (head 
of Elk River), Heald, Ives, Job, Jacobs (head of Elk River), 
Jackson, Johnson, Janney, Jones, Kirk, King, Littler, Lee, 
Langley, Morgan, Mills, McKoy, Oldham, Piggott, Pugh, Pass- 
more, Perkins, Paine, Phips, Roes, Reynolds, Rowles, Rigbie 
(of Bush River), Rich, Rogers, Robinson, Sincler, Sidwell, 
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Slicer, Bheppard, Stanfield, Taylor, Trimble, Toole, Underbill, 
Wilson, White, Wright, Williams, Woodrow, Webster (of Bush 
River). 

The moat numerous families were Brown, Reynolds, Haines, 
Kirk, Churchman, England, Pugh, Rogers, Sidwell, White and 
Wilson, some of which families were very large. 

It would he reasonable to suppose that Friends should be 
contented to remain in their homes in Nottingham, where they 
had gained that religious freedom for which their ancestors 
migrated from Europe to secure, and under a government 
created and maintained by their membership, but such was not 
the case. As early as 1730 the spirit of migration westward de- 
veloped and of leaving the immediate vicinity of the navigable 
waters, which were the main sources of communication, as no 
roads nor other modes of travel existed far from those waters. 

From Nottingham proceeded the first westward movement of 
Friends. This move was but to Monoquesy, in Frederick 
county, Maryland, then the frontier of the country. This was 
a migration that continued from thence to Hopewell, in Fred- 
erick county, Virginia, and from there to Redstone settlement 
and Westland, each of which were later large Monthly Meetings. 
and were beyond the Alleghany mountains; from there into 
Ohio, with a steady movement for one and one-half centuries, 
until those Friends and their descendants have reached the 
Pacific coast, and are to be found in every Western State and 
Territory. 

This movement, with a similar migration to Carolina, but not 
so extensive, drew numerous members from Nottingham, who 
have thousands of descendants throughout the West. We can 
only learn of those losses by a careful reference to the records. 

Alexander Ross, a prominent member of Nottingham Monthly 
Meeting, in 7th month, 1732, sold off his property previous to 
removing to Virginia, he having procured from the Governor 
and Council at Wilhamsburg, Virginia, a grant of 100,000 acres 
of land on Opeckon creek, a branch of the Shenandoah river, in 
Shenandoah Valley, To this Alexander Ross removed with his 
aesociates, Josiah Ballinger, James Wright, Evan Thomas, and 
other Friends to the purchase, formed a settlement ol Friends 
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in this fertile valley, with ample lands to accommodate all 
Friends who were disposed to join them in the establishing of a 
Friends settlement. In this they were very sucpessful, in estab- 
lishing Hopewell Monthly Meeting, 1735, many of which mem- 
bers came from Nottingham. A close association was continued 
for many years. 

In the early Minutes of Nottingham, I find some remarkable 
records. 

The disownment of John Gartrill, who had given his brethren 
much trouble on account of his determination to preach to 
them, was minuted as follows: ^' For as much as John Gartrill, 
a member of our society, or Monthly Meeting, hath of late, 
through strong apprehensions of duty, appeared in public by 
preaching and praying in our meetings, and also in ye families 
of Friends and others, accompanied with forward zeal, which 
Friends could not receive, and ye cares, labor of love and 
caution of Friends have been largely extended towards him, 
both in preparative and monthly meetings, and also in private, 
for him to submit to ye sense of ye monthly meeting, which is 
to be silent until Friends are better satisfied, notwithstanding 
he still continues troublesome to Friends; we, therefore, with 
lamentation, can do no less than give forth our testimony and 
deny in this public manner his preaching and praying amongst 
us; we believe it to proceed from a wrong spirit." 

East Nottingham informs that Garrett Toole hath been fight- 
ing, at Lazarus Finney's, inn-holder, and had taken too much 
strong drink. Garrett produced a paper of acknowledgment, 
which was satisfactory to Friends. 

Bush River Meeting, on the 17th of 1st month, 1732/3, gave 
an account **that the reason of their not attending ye Monthly 
Meeting so long was ye small-pox being amongst us last 
summer, and ye extremity of the weather, and the difficulty of 
passing the river. ' ' 

Meeting, 11th of 12th month, 1731-2. The quarterly meet- 
ing sent a copy of a minute thereof requesting an account of our 
clearness respecting tomb-stones, or marks of distinction set up 
at or upon graves. This meeting doth, therefore, send an 
account that we are clear so far as we know. 



William Harris was appointed a representative to monthly 
meeting, 15th of 6th month, 1730. William did not attend the 
monthly meeting, Jonathan Edwards was appointed to aEKteiv 
tain the cause of iiia non-attendance. At the next meeting 
Jonathan reporti that "William Harris signified y' ye chief 
reason of his not attending ye monthly meeting was fearfulness 
in y' he never was at a monthly meeting, and therefore seemed 
to douht whether he should be ablo to answer to ye same or 
give an account, which this meeting favorably paaaea by, de- 
siring y' he may come fartJier up in ye service of Truth." 

At the monthly meeting, 17th of 11th month, I73r5/6, Dinah 
Brown, William Brown and John Churchman were recom- 
mended ministers. They all became very prominent lights in 
the society. 

John Churchman and his brother-in-law, William Brown, 
traveled much together in the ministry, visiting many of the 
Friends' meetings in America. In 1750 they together visited 
Europe, in a religious mission, where they spent tour years in 
visiting most of the Friends' meetings, returning in the 9th 
month, 1754, having been very kindly received by Friends in 
all the countries they had visited. 

John Churchman and William Brown were the most promi- 
nent ministers that Nottingham has ever produced; they added 
largely to the growth of the society by exciting a deep interest 
in religious matters. 

John Churchman was the son of John and Hannah (Cerie) 
Churchman, emigrants. William Brown was the son of James, 
the emigrant, and Honor (Clayton) Brown. 

At the monthly meeting, held 12th of 4th month, 1736, 
Jacob Haines, Abraham Job, Joseph England and John White 
were appointed to go to Deer Creek, Harford county, Maryland, 
"for their assistance concerning the plaue for the new meeting 
house, burial ground, &c. The nest meeting the committee 
report ' that most of them were there, and that the place seems 
settled both to convenience and general satisfaction.' " 

From near this date, Nottingham Monthly Meeting was com- 
posed of East Nottingham, West Nottingham, Bush River and 
Deer Creek Meetings. 
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In 1741 East Nottingham, or Rock Presbyterian Church, was 
erected. A considerable number of Presbyterians located within 
the limits of Nottingham Monthly Meeting. This Church be- 
came a factor in the religious community, in directing men to a 
higher life, and Friends no longer were the only Church for the 
people's patronage. 

Monthly Meeting held 21st of 3d month, 1748: " Bush River 
preparative meeting requests the assistance of this meeting re- 
specting the settling of a place to build a new meeting house at 
Bush River, the old one being much out of repairs, and no 
title to the ground on which it stands. James Brown, Joshua 
Brown, William Reynolds, James Rigbie, William Brown and 
John Churchman, or so many of them as can, are therefore ap- 
pointed to give their company and advice to the affair. They 
report, 16th of 5th month, as follows: ^Most of the Friends 
appointed to assist and advise the Friends of Bush Creek con- 
cerning the new meeting house, reported that they were there, 
and gave them the best advice they were capable of, and that 
the Friends seemed pretty unanimous in their agreement on the 
place where to build.' " 

East Nottingham Meeting House was destroyed by fire about 
1748, but no positive date is on record. The most positive in- 
formation of the destruction is found in *' The Life and Travels 
of John Churchman." He thus writes: ''As I sat in a week- 
day meeting in the winter of 1748, which was held in a private 
house (our meeting house being burnt some time before)." 

'' The following was uttered in a language 

intelligent to the inward man: ' Gather thyself from all cumben 
of the world, and be thou weaned from the popularity, love 
and friendship thereof.' " 

The only reference to the burning of the meeting house re- 
corded on the minutes of Nottingham Monthly Meeting is in 
connection with Morris Reese, Jr.'s request for a certificate to 
Hopewell Monthly Meeting, Virginia, 21st of 3d month, 1752. 
The committee appointed to prepare this certificate reported an 
objection to him having it on account, '^he having subscribed 
6 pounds towards the rebuilding of our meeting house, is not 
now willing to pay the whole of said subacription, which 
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meeting thinks if allowed will he of bad conseqnence, bo judg- 
ing the same sufficient to stop his certificate until it be re- 
ceived." Morris must have paid the full amount, for his 
certificate was granted. 

The fact that the renewed building was covered with a elate 
root, it is probable the fire which destroyed the house origtnftted 
from sparks on the roof of the house. 

At the time of repairing, the south wall of the old house WM 
taken down and the present stone addition was made to the 
house. This addition to the house is about equal lo the orig- 
inal brick house. The seating capacity is about doubled, mak- 
ing a very large meeting room for those days; its capacity 
probably not equaled south of Philadelphia. 

The minielere' gallery in the old church extended along the 
north end of the building; a narrow youths' gallery extended 
wound the other three sides. With the improvements the 
ftrrangement was changed, and a very large addition made lb 
the youths' gallery, extending nearly over the stone end of tht 
house. The space under this gallery was divided into two 
rooms for meetings of business and smaller meetings, the min- 
isters' gallery still continuing at the north end of the meeting 
house. 

This building was destined to witness the golden age, and the 
EDOSt numerously attended meetings of the society. At this 
time the Philadelphia half-year meeting was held at this house, 
which had large assemblies of people, many from a distance. 
This brought the facilities of a widely -extended intercourse, 
ffith an enthusiastic ministry, with much social mingling 
among the members with those of other parts of the yearly 
meeting, added to the membership. 

The notice that "a strange Friend or preacher" wa« to be at 
the Brick Meeting House never failed to draw a large and atten- 
tive audience, many of whom came for miles around the vitan- 
ity on foot or horseback principally to hear the preaching and 
meet friends in a social manner. 

In 1750 John Griffith, a traveling Friend, who had visited 
nearly all the meetings in America and Europe, in his Journal 
infonne us on his second visit, that " it was a rery loi^e meet- 
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ing and a zealous body of Friends belonging thereto, among 
whom I had good service and great unity of the spirit being 
lovingly enjoyed." 

From 1750 to the commencing of the Revolutionary War 
were the palmy days of Nottingham Meeting, when the minis- 
ters, John Churchman and his brother-in-law, William Brown, 
both of whom were known in America and England aa eminent 
preachers of the gOBpel, were handing forth the testimonies of 
the Lord from on high. In these gospel labors they were 
assisted by Dinah Brown, Joshua Brown and others, all minis- 
ters of ability and zealous laborers in the vineyard of God, in 
spreading His blessings. 

The following is the first entry of Nottingham Friends dis- 
owning members for military service, 26th of 3d month, 1756: 
" West Nottingham Preparative Meeting reports that Joseph 
Payne, son of Josiah Payne, hath voluntarily hired himself into 
military service against the Indians." He was promptly dis- 
owned for this offence and never reinstated. 

This is the only account we have in more than one-half of a 
century of the existence of any war-like measures towards the 
Indiana by any member of this meeting, nor do we learn of any 
kind of depredations committed by the Indians against Friends. 
The two people appear to have lived in almost brotherly love. 
We have evidence that they extended charity and assistance to 
each other, and lived as neighbors and as one people under the 
liberal government that Wm, Penn extended — care and protec- 
tion to the red-men of the forest, as a branch of God's great 
human family, and to whom He extended equally His guar- 
dian care. 

Little Britain Friends Meeting, Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania, was first held about 1745; and a part of West Notting- 
ham Preparative Meeting on the 10th of 9th month, 1767, 
makes the following request: "Friends of Little Britain, by 
consent of West Nottingham Preparative Meeting, request the 
liberty of holding a Preparative Meeting amongst themselves," 
On account of some defect in the title to the meeting-house 
property, the Preparative Meeting waa not established until 
20Ui of 5th month, 17SS. 
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At the Monthly Meeting held 2lBt of 4th month, 1759, thn 
following request is recorded: " Deer Creek Preparative Meeting 
sends an account that they unanimouBly agreed to request a 
committee of this meeting to advise and aesiBt them in the affair 
which has come under their consideration, respecting the estab- 
lishing of a monthly meeting amongst them, considering nhich 
and the manner of its settlement there are different proposals, 
though they desire to be directed in the way which may be 
best." 

The meeting appointed John Churchman, Joseph Hewes, 
James Brown, Mordecai James, Joshua Brown, Isaac Williams, 
Henry Reynolds, Jr., Nathan Brown and Jeremiah Brown to 
meet the Friends there at their meeting house at Deer Creek, on 
first day, the 6th month, and give them such advice and assbt- 
ance as they may be directed in the wisdom of Truth. 

This committee attended Deer Creek meeting; gave their 
assistance. The Deer Creek Monthly Meeting was opened 12th 
month, 2d, 1760. 

The Deer Creek Monthly Meeting was composed of Deer 
Creek, Bush River and Susquehanna Meetings, the latter a 
small meeting held not far from Havre- de-Grace, near Susque- 
hanna Ferry. 

The period of the Revolutionary War was the most trying 
period for Nottingham Friends to maintain their discipline 
against war and control their members from entering or assist- 
ing in military operations. 

The following minutes inform that some of the membership 
entered into Revolutionary War movements quite early. 

The 2Iflt of 7th month. 1759, East Nottingham Preparative 
Meeting reports "that divers members thereof have some time 
ago, inadvertantly or otherwise, been concerned in contributing 
to the furniahing (in some measure) of wagons, horses and 
provisions for conveying military stores for the use of the army. 
Such a contribution being declared by the last Yearly Meeting 
to be a military service, and by our last quarterly enjoined on 
each monthly meeting to report for the same, is taken notice of 
and cleared up (they having been respectively spoken to on the 
subject). Two of said members appeared here, viz., Jeremiah 
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Brown, Jr., and William Rogers, and declared they are con- 
vinced that such contributions are wrong, and that they have 
not been easy with what they did in the affair and intend to h% 
qareful of the like for the future, which was satisfactory to 
Friends, and in much brotherly love and tenderness this meet- 
ing appoints James Brown, Joshua Brown, Isaac Williama, 
Mordecai James and John Churchman to treat with the othen 
and endeavor to convince them of their error, that Truth's 
testimony may be clear." 

Samuel Sanders, son of Edward, is reported to this meeting 
as enlisting as a '' soldier in the military service," for wfaic^ h% 
was disowned. 

Aaron Sinclair is reported as enlisting as a soldier, and dii* 
owned for this offence. In his minute of disownment is stated 
that such ^'practice have ever been contrary to the known 
principals of Friends; can't now be tolerated in any of our 
members." 

At meeting held 25th of 4th month, 1761, Little Britain P^re- 
parative meeting informs that Eiisha Cowgill, son of Eleazer, an 
apprentice lad, with his master has been at work at the Fort at 
Pittsburg, in the king's service with the army. Also Ifaat 
Joshua Sidwell, a fellow apprentice with said Cowgill, is 
employed at the same place. They were disowned. 

Nottingham Friends do not appear to have fully considered 
the situation and entered into the disownment of its military 
members until 1775, although quite a number of her young 
men must have entered the army previously, and doubtlessly 
caused much thought in the minds of the membership. 

Eleazer Booth, of East Nottingham, John Pugh of Newark, 
Delaware, and David Stedman of Little Britain, the later who 
left his father before of age, went to Boston, and were disowned 
in 1775 for entering the army. 

Jesse Jordan, Isaac Brown, Jr., Roger Kirk and Thomas 
Trimble, Joseph Trimble, Daniel Job, son of Archibald Job, 
Qeorge Briggs, of East Nottingham and Eli Reynolds of West 
Nottingham, were disowned, and Joseph Gatchell made an 
acknowledgment, and was retained in membership 1776. 

A complaint is made by East Nottingham Meeting that Arofai- 
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bald Job, "He has appeared to plead for or vindicate warlike 
measures, which it is thought has been an encouragement to 
several of his sons to rather join in that of mustering or running 
with the current of the world in the commotion of the present 
times, he having also attended and been somewhat active at 
one of their elections for the choice of an officer or officers. 
Also that it appears he has in a like manner spoken by way of 
understanding the sacred writings ol the new testament. 

Complaints are brought against Morris and Thomas Job, eona 
of Archibald, the former for training with the militia and the 
later for hiring himself to work at the business of making or 
putting gun barrels in order for military use; they were dis- 
owned in 1777. 

Nathan Allen, son of William Allen; Elisha Gatchel, son of 
Jeremiah ; Thomas Wilson were disowned in 1777 for military 
offences. 

Complaint was made of Thomas Coulson and Nathaniel 
Coulson having been engaged in riding expresses for the army. 
Thomas Coulson denied the charge, "yet it did appear to the 
meeting that he did ride frequently to and from camp and hath 
much accompanied the military people, inconeistent with the 
character of a Friend." They were disowned. 

Jacob Trimble, George Gartrill and James Brown the son of 
Isaac, were disowned in like manner, 1778, 

Joseph Harian makes an acknowledgment that " two yean 
since he did make four or five shot bags and cover one cartridge 
box, for a neighbor a military man, and suffer his apprentice to 
attend muster, that he has since been able to see his error," hia 
acknowledgment was accepted. 

Jeremiah Brown of Little Britain, acknowledged "that of 
the consideration, when my wagon and team came back, which 
were forcibly taken to carry military stores, did receive wages 
for the same and was paid for one of my horses which was lost 
in the journey, which compliance baa not been easy to my 
mind, being convinced that the testimony of Truth is against 
such, I do hereby acknowledge my weakness therein, hoping 
and desiring tor the future to give closer attention to the inward 
principles which preserve out of error. 24th of 3rd month, 
1778, Jeremiah Brown." 
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Rachel Brown acknowledged that she sold ''two blankets to 
an officer in the militia, but afterwards it did not settle easy 
with her. '' I concluded to return the money to him again, but 
through one means or other I neglected doing it as soon as I 
believe I ought to have done, now being convinced that by this 
conduct, as likewise by having anything to do with Congress 
not been clear of a testimony against military measures." 

Ann Sergeant acknowledged that she '' did make use of some 
money that was left by an officer, as pay for some blankets, 
which I now see to be wrong, and hope to be more careful in 
time to come." 

Hannah Stubbs, a young woman of Little Britain, '' her dis- 
satisfaction in satisfying a constable, with a sum of money 
on her brother's account, who was for a substitute fined." 

Rachel Brown, Jr., acknowledged ''her uneasiness in having 
sold two blankets to an officer of the militia though afterwards 
found it to be her duty to return the money, as also making 
use of Continental currency." 

Jeremiah Sergeant acknowledges "that he made use of money 
left by an officer for blankets, which he acknowledged to be 
wrong." 

Jacob Reynolds, of West Nottingham, acknowledged that 
"he had some cattle taken from him, and that he took them 
again in a manner not becoming our religious society, with his 
sons and others." 

Samuel Coppack, of Little Britain, acknowledged "setting 
forth his unfaithfulness for reclaiming a creature (horse) for 
substitute fine." 

Joseph Reynolds and Jacob Reynolds, Jr., acknowledged 
"they had helped to fetch back some cattle that were taken by 
military men in a manner not agreeable to our peaceable pro- 
fession, and are convinced of the evil thereof." 

Hezekiah Rowles and Elizabeth Rowles acknowledged "they 
had nbt stood clear as they ought in selling some small matters 
to soldiers, and suffering some of their family to make and 
wash some of their clothes." 

Ann Sidwell acknowledged " that she assisted to bring home 
a mare that was taken for a substitute fine." 
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Joseph Wood acknowledged he "aBSumed a sum of money 
that his brother-in-law had paid tor him in lieu of personal 



Ann Trimble acknowledges that she "received pay for a 
blanket that was taken away, and also something as pay from 
a doctor who came and lodged some time with us, whilst he 
was employed in the service of the army," 

Joshua Brown acknowledges that he "did agree to pay and 
without his parents' consent or knowledge, a man who had 
redeemed a horse that had been taken from his father by mili- 
tary men." 

A number of other acknowledgments are made for paying 
military fines, and fines for enbstitutes and for taking the oath 
of allegiance. 

Several who did not make acknowledgments were disowned 
for different offences, and several others were disowned for 
entering the military service in some form. 

At Nottingham Monthly Meeting, held the Slst of 5th month, 
1783, a list of property taken by distraint from divers Friends 
of this meeting was produced by the committee on sufferings, 
amounting to sixty-six pounds and seven shilUngs. 

It comes down to us, partly from history and partly from 
tradition, that in 4th month, 1778, East Nottingham Meeting 
House was taken possession of by a detachment of General 
Smallwood's division of the American army and need for a 
hospital for the sick and wounded soldiers. A number of the 
soldiers were buried near the southwest comer of the burial 
grounds attached thereto. The monthly meeting held 25th of 
4th month was, in consequence of the house being occupied by 
soldiers as a hospital, "held in a Friend's barn." The meet- 
ing held in the 6th month was at West Nottingham, and in 
the 6th and 7th months at Little Britain. A minute of the 
latter informing that the reason thereof " our meeting-house at 
East Nottingham being taken by the military people for more 
than three months past, and converted into the use of a hos- 
pital. ' ' The next monthly meeting is dated at East Nottingham 
29th of 8th month, 1778. 

The business of those days was very extensive, sometimes 
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requiring the monthly meeting to adjourn until the next day 
to complete the business. 

The disownments and acknowledgments for violations of dis- 
cipline, for offences that in r^ard to military matters, regarded 
as trifling to the world, caused quite a number to believe that 
Friends were not loyal towards the cause of liberty and were in 
sympathy with the English crown. It was war that those 
Friends were opposed to. It did not matter to them whether 
conducted by Old England or America; that it was contrary to 
the teachings of the Scripture, and as such they could not sup- 
port it in any form. 

Early in the ninth month, 1782, the French army, under the 
command of General Lafayette, encamped in the meeting-house 
woods over night on their march to Yorktown, Virginia, to 
capture General Comwallis' army. 

It is recorded by James Trimble that William Kirk, then 
about ten years of age, remembered this event; that he was 
anxious to see the army, and the next morning he determined 
to gratify his desire. He left his house, but soon found ths 
road so completely filled with the soldiers that it utterly amazed 
him, the army being on its march towards the lower ferry on 
the Susquehanna, now Havre de Grace. 

William Kirk was the writer's (Kirk Brown) great grand- 
father, who distinctly remembers him at the age of nearly 
ninety years. 

The most critical event of the Revolutionary War, to the 
peaceable settlers of Nottingham was the landing of the British 
army, under General Howe, some distance above the mouth of 
Elk River on the 8th month 27th, 1777. While at Elkton 
they destroyed large quantities of grain, and great danger was 
apprehended. 

No mention is made in the minutes of Nottingham that 
Friends had occupied the meeting-house property for more than 
sixty years, had erected an excellent meeting house on land 
they held no real title to, except possession, as the following 
deed explains: 
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"Copy or Deed. 
Thomas Penk aad Bichasd Penh, Egquibes, trne and absolute propnB- 
toia and Governors in Chief of the Province of Pennsylvania, and Counties of 
Newcastle, Kent and Sussex on the Delaffsre. To all whom these present! 
iball come. Greeting. Whxreas our late honored father In the year 1701, 
did agree to grant a certain forty acres of Innd in the Township of East Not- 
tingham, in the County of Chester, for the use of a meeting-houso and buriaJ 
yard for the society of people called Quakers, of the said Townthip, who ac- 
cordingly erected a meeting-house and have over since continued the aamo 
with a burial yard on the said lot. And ^vhbrbab, the merobein of llie con- 
gregation of the said society of the eaid township, did in the year 1734, apply 
to iia for our patent of confirmation of the said forty acres lot of land which 
we then ordered to be prepared but was n^lected to he done and they again 
lately renewed their said reipiest to grant the said patent unMi William Brown, 
Timothy Kirke, William Churchman and Benjamin Chandlea in trust for tho 
taid congrqiiation then residing thereon and thereafter to reside in the said 
township for a meeting house and burial yard forever. And we favoring their 
request and willing to complete and confirm our Bald late father's donation of 
the said forty acres for the use aforesaid, did cause a warnint dated tha 
twentieth day of March last to be issued under the seal of our land office, re- 
quiring the Surveyor General to survey or cause to be surveyed the said forty 
acres of land, whereon the said meeting-house and burial yard now are agree- 
able to the ancient metes and bonnds thereof, and as the same vm given and 
ordered by our late honored father, for the ose aforesaid And wbekeab in 
pursuance of the said warrant, the said forty acres hath been resurveyed and 
returned into our secretary's office for the purpose aforesaid, and in such r&- 
tura the same is described to he situated in East Nottingham aforesaid and to 
be bounded as follows: (that is to soy) Beginning at a comer stone standing 
abont eighty-seven perches distant on a i^uth course from (he street line, and 
fifty-three perches distant from the north-east comer of the brick meeting- 
house (so called) on a course north-east by north and thence by the land of 
John Day, south four degrees, east eighty perches to a stone, thence by the 
land of Ellsha Hughes, north eighty-nine degrees, west eighty-two perches to 
a post; thence by land of John White two degrees, west eighty perches to a 
post; thence by land in possession of the said White and the aforesaid John 
Day respectively, south eighty-nine degrees, east eighty perches to the place 
of b^inning; Containing forty acres, as in and by these wari'anls and survey 
remaining in the Surveyor General's office; and from thence certified in oar 
secretary's office more fully appears. Now know ve, that for and in consid- 
eration of the premises and of the sum of five shillings to our use in hand paid 
by the said William Brown, Timothy Eirke, William Churchman and Benja- 
min Cbandles the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, in consideration of 
the yearly quit rent hereinafter reserved. We have given, granted, releaied 
and confirmed, and by these presents do grant, release and confirm unto the 
Mid William Brown, Timothy Eirk, William Churchman and Benjamin 
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Chandles aod their hein, all the said heroDbefore described forty acres of 
land. Together with the said meetiii^hoiise and oth^ buildings and improre- 
ments thereon, wajs, waters, water-oonrses, libertieB, easements, privilcgesi 
profits, commodities, hereditaments and appurtenances thereto belcmging, or 
in anj wise appertaining. And the reTendonaiy and remainders thereof. To 
have and to hold the said forty acres of land and premises hereby granted or 
mentioned or intended so to be, with the apportenanoes nnto the said William 
Brown, Timothy Kirk, William Churchman and Benjamin Chandles and their 
heirs forever, in trust, nevertheless, and to and for the proper use of the 
said society called Quakers, residing and to reside in the said Township of 
East Nottingham, for a meeting-house and burial yard as aforesaid. To be 
holden of us, our heirs and successors, proprietors of Pennsylvania as of our 
Manor of Springton, in the County of Chester aforesaid, in free and oommoo 
socage by fealty only in lieu of all other services. Yielding and praying 
therefore, yearly unto our heirs and successors at the Town of Chester, at or 
upon the first day of March every year from the first day of March last, five 
shillings sterling for the same or value thereof in coin current, according as 
the exchange shall then be between our said province and the City of London, 
to such person or persons, as shall from time to time be appointed to receive 
the same. And in case of non-payment thereof within ninety days next after 
the same shall become due that then it shall and may be lawful for us, our 
heirs and successors, our and their receiver or receivors, into and upon the 
hereby granted land and premises to re-enter and the same to hold and to 
possess until the said quit rent and all arrears thereof tegether with the charges 
accruing by means of such nonpajrment and re-entry, be fully paid and dis- 
charged. 

Witness, John Penn, Esqr. , Lieutenant Governor of the said province to 
be thereunto affixed at Philadelphia, this thirty-first day of October in the year 
of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and sixty-five. The sixth year of 
the reign of King George the third over Great Britain &C., and the forty- 
eighth year of the said proprietar3r's Government 

JOHN PENN. 

(SSAL)." 

The evils of negro slavery which had impressed the minds of 
many Friends from the rise of the Society, and the belief 
becoming more prominent in every succeeding generation, that 
it was a crime that Friends should be clear of, had several 
times been presented to the various yearly meetings and relief 
requested. Philadelphia yearly meeting held 1758, of which 
Nottingham was a constituent meeting, made the holding of 
slaves or any effort to hold the negro in bondage, a disownable 
offence. 

A few slaves had been held by members of Nottingham 
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Meeting for many years, but the membership were opposed to 
this evil, and but tew disownments were made on this account 

At Nottingham Monthly Meeting, held 30th of 8th month, 
1760, Deer Creek Preparative Meeting informs that Samuel 
Harris, has lately purchased two negroes and that Samuel 
Wilson, son of Joseph, has bought one, which being contrary 
to a rule of discipline established in the year 1758. 

At a meeting held 26th of 6th month 1762, East Nottingham 
Preparative Meeting informs that Elizabeth Kirk, widow of 
Roger Kirk, haa lately sold a negro slave, and that the prepara- 
tive meeting has treated with her, in order to convince her of 
the inconsistency of such a practice; but she rather justifies it, 
than otherwise. But in order that she may be prevailed on 
and her judgment convinced that it is quite contrary to the 
express commands of Christ in doing to all as we would they 
should do to us, and contrary to the advice of the yearly 
meeting. 

The above Friends appear to have been convinced that it was 
an evil and were retained in membership. 

28th of 4th month, 1764, East Nottingham preparative meet- 
ing informs that John White hath been so far concerned in sell- 
ing negroes, as to sign a receipt for the money paid for- them, 
as executor of his father-in-law's estate, and he signified to the 
meeting that it had brought trouble on his mind, which if it 
were to do over again he should not act therein. This was 
taken for satisfaction from John. 

Joseph Sidwell makes the following acknowledgment: *' I the 
subscriber some time ago without due care bought a negro, and 
parted with him again by which means I brought trouble on 
my self and Friends. Maturely considering the nature of the 
thing as it is, am sorry for the same, believing it to be wrong. 
26th of 12th month, 1772, Joseph Sidwell." 

A committee who visited Samuel Thomas, 1777, reported 
that he was much displeased with their visit, on reading the 
paragraph of discipline on slavery to him. ^^ He said the meet- 
ing might black him down as one of them that was disowned, 
for he never intended to do anything towards setting them 
free." Samuel was disowned. 
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This committee visited Augustine Passmore, who manumitted 
four slaves on the conditions that they were to be free wheaa. 
arriving at a set age. The committee report that they ''labored 
with him and endeavored to prevail upon him to come up to 
the strict justice, but he did not show much disposition thereto 
at that time." The committee desired Augustine to manumit 
the slaves without any conditions as to age. 

This committee report that Martha Neves had four slaves, 
8arah Janney one, Mary Harrison twenty and that Elizabeth 
Slycer was in possession of several. 

Some Friends manumitted their slaves tmconditionally, 
others under certain conditions and restrictions; the two of 
the following Manumission papers setting forth the general con- 
ditions of freedom. 

'* Manumissioii Paper. 

Hiis is to certify all to whom it may concern, that I did on the nineteenth 
of the fifth month, Anno Domini, Seventeen hundred and seventj-five, set 
free mj negro man Joe, or Joseph as he calls himself, aged about thirty years, 
bom with John Lewis, near Whiteday Creek, in Newcastle County and have 
given him this certificate in full discharge, to satisfy all persons that he is free 
from me, my heirs and assigns, and all other persons, whatsoever, and at 
liberty to pass about his lawful business, hath behaved honestly whikt he 
lived with me in East Nottingham, late Chester County^ Pennsylvania. Aa 
witness my hand, this twenty-first of the eleventh month, Anno Domini, one 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-five. Beoj. Chandlee. 

Witnesses present: 
John White, Jr. 
Hesekiah Bowles.'' 

*' Manumission Paper. 

I, Benj. Chandlee, of East Nottingham, late of the County of Chester, and 
Province of Pennsylvania, clock-maker, do make known by these presents 
unto all people, whom it may concern, that a certain mulatto child, which I 
have named Peeny, who is at this time nine years old one month and four 
days, shall when she arrives at the age of eighteen years, be free from further 
service, as a bond-maid, to either me, my heirs, executors or administraton or 
aangns, which will be on the seventh day of the third month in the year of 
our Lord 1785, and that from and after that time she shall be released, to have 
and epjoy her freedom, to all intents and purposes, as fully as a white woman. 
And I do promise and engage for myself and my heirs, executors and aangns 
lo tsach and instruct her the said Peeny, or cause her to be taught and in- 
itmeted in hoosewifisry, according to the custom of the eoontry and also to 
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lenm her to read snd at the expiration of tlie eaid time to giTe her tva suite of 
apparel, one whereof shall be new. 

In witness and for the true performance whereof I have herewith Mt my 
hand and seal this eleventh day of the fourth month, Anno Domini, 1776. 
Benj, Chaodlee. Seal 
Sealed, delivered in the presence of oa: 
Samuel England, 
George Churchman." 
[A true copy of the original, taken and entered the 19th of lOth mouth, 
1776.] 

It appears to have been the intention of the monthly meeting 
to have all the manumiesion papers recorded, but few have 
been retarded, although a regular record was opened in tha 
record book, as f ollowa : 

"By direction of the monthly meeting held at East Notting- 
ham, the 27th day of the 4th month, 1776, the following record 
IB made in this book, of the sundry instruniente of writing which 
are and may be executed, by Friends that are members of the 
Bald meeting, discharging or providing for the freedom of cer- 
tain Negroes or other alavea. 

The business of the monthly meeting during the period from 
1766 to the close of the Revolutionary war was very extensive, 
the monthly meeting at times adjourning until another day to 
complete the business. 

I here insert some extracts from Nottingham Monthly Meet- 
ing 26th of 7th month, 1766: 

An acknowledgment was received and accepted from William 
Brown for his "clandestine manner of proceeding in marriage, 
by the assistance of a priest, and without the consent of". 

Joseph Brown, Jr., was treated with for "behaving in a 
very disorderly mannery at Elisha Hughes' using bad lan- 
guage, and even cursing, and swearing, with stripping and 
challenging to fight." 

"Rachel the daughter of Jonathan Edwards, appeared here 
made a written acknowledgment for marrying, one Long, a man 
out of our society, by a priest." 

"And as the day is far spent, the meeting thinks best to ad- 
journ, till next seventh-day in order to have time to inspect 
into the state of our meeting as it appears by the answers that 
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the queries and deliberating to consider of the report to the 
Quarterly Meeting." 

The adjourned meeting held 2d of 8th month. I give the 
following: 

'^ On reading and considering the queries and the answers to 
them, there appears several deficiencies which require care, 
particularly the non-attendance of week-day meetings; respect- 
ing plainness of speech, behavior, apparel, breaches of unity, 
that of slave keeping, paying priest wages, so called &c. which 
being spoken to according to the present capacity of Friends, it 
is concluded to be left for consideration, hoping that Friends of 
next meeting may be enabled to see what is further necessary 
to be done for the maintainance and promotion of our testimony 
in these respects." 

Arthur Barrett, a member of East Nottingham Preparative 
Meeting, requests a certificate to Hopewell Monthly Meeting, 
Virginia. Committee appointed to prepare one. 

Joseph Williams requests a certificate for himself, wife and 
children to New Garden Monthly Meeting. Committee ap- 
pointed to prepare one. 

East Nottingham Preparative Meeting proposed Timothy 
Brown for an overseer in the place of Elisha Brown. 

The same meeting informs that Jonathan Booth hath very 
much and nearly altogether neglected to attend meetings. Re- 
ferred to next meeting. 

David Reese, Benjamin Wilson, Joseph Hewes and Isaac 
Williams were appointed to attend the quarterly meeting. 

This meeting records an amount of activity and duties per- 
formed for the welfare of the church that is seldom found in 
any religious bodies at this day, and a direct care over the 
membership that is remarkable. 

Several of Friends, living in the vicinity of Elkton, for their 
accommodation, a meeting was granted to be held at the house 
of George Ford, in 1766, and for some considerable time there- 
after. This house is described as being below the head of Elk 
River. 

Although success and prosperity appear to have been enjoyed 
by Friends generally, and quite a number had acquired con- 
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nderable wealth, "The poor ye have always with you," thers 
were several indigent members, who were aBsieted by the meet- 
ing until death. It has ever been the custom of Friends to 
assist and provide for their members that were not able to take 
care of themselves. 

In the early history of the Nottingham Meeting, the member- 
ship being numerous, disputes and diSerencea between the 
members were frequently brought before the monthly meeting 
for settlement; the meeting usually appointed a committee of 
their most judicial members to ascertain the facta, and then to 
adjust the diflerencDS as justice demanded. These committees 
were generally suceessful in adjusting such differences, and the 
members who were aggrieved usually submitted to the decision, 
very seldom any law suits were entered into. Law suits, one 
member against another, were a violation of the discipline, and 
required the consent of the monthly meeting before proceeding 
therein, but few of such cases occurred. Differences of trivial 
account were seldom brought to the attention of the meeting, 
they were settled by the overseer's advice. 

Towards the close of the year 1766, the Mason and Dixon 
line between Maryland and Pennsylvania was completed for 
160 miles from the eastern terminus, or comer of Maryland and 
Delaware to the westward of the Susquehanna River. On 
account of the Indians the weetem portion was abandoned for 
many years. 

This line passed through the northern limits of Nottingham 
lota, and reserved about 3000 acres of the original in Pennsyl- 
vania; the remainder lying in Maryland, necessitated many of 
the titles to the land being again recorded in Maryland. The 
greater portion of the membership, with the meeting house was 
located in Maryland. 

Friends had ever been a temperate people in the use of 
stimulating drinks; it was no violation of their discipline to use 
liquor in moderation, but considered a necessity and very use- 
ful in many instances. It was kept in many Friends' houses 
and drank on many occasions, and usually dispensed to ^-isitorB, 
Cider was a common drink, and kept by almost every one. 
Drinking to excess, or drunkenoese, had been for many genera- 
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tions a disownable ofience. On account of the free use of this 
demon, it being the custom, many valuable members became 
addicted to the eiceseive use of hquor and were disowned for 
the ofience, who would otherwiee have remained respectable 
members had they not commenced to drink in moderation. 

The more thoughtful members had realized for years its evil 
effects and had used their influence for years to abate the eviL 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting had frequently been requested 
to take some action in the matter. The yearly meeting extract* 
were read in Nottingham Monthly Meeting held 25th of 10th 
month, 1777, containing the following : " Ab it is the judgment 
of the yearly meeting that, that of distilling and using spirituous 
iquora, made out of grain, ought to be wholly discontinued. 
And as the quarterly meetings committee which was appointed 
to treat with all such as were concerned in the practice, being 
now present, make report that they visited all the distillers 
within the verge of this and bringing favorable accounts con- 
cerning them. Therefore Henry Reynolds, Jr. ; Thomas Under- 
bill and Timothy Kirk are appointed to take the matter under 
their judgment." They were to act in conjunction with the 
quarterly meeting's committee. 

This committee reports, Slet of 1st month, 1778, that they 
had an opportunity with all distillers, to some satisfaction; that 
it does not appear that any of them intend to decline the prac- 
tice except Joseph Kirk; "that others do not appear to be 
willing to lay aside their outward gains so far as to refrain there- 
from, " Thomas Brown, Benjamin Wilson, William Brown 
and Jeremiah Brown were appointed to labor with them. 

Friends evidently commenced at the root of the evil — that 
was, to stop the manufacture of liquor. This was a positive 
cure for the liquor traffic and the only one that will ever 
triumph. 

This committee again reports, on the 28th of 3d month, 
"they had, in company with Richard Barnard, visited all the 
disUlIers; also one malster, who made malt for that use — that 
their disposition was much the same," 

This committee reports, 29th of 7th month, 1780, "that 
further care had been extended towards some who hod prac- 
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ticed diEtillJng epirite out of grain; that one member had en- 
deavored to justify himself therein." ThiB committee again 
reports, 27th of 11th month, 1788, "they had visited several 
of onr members who had been in the practice of distilling or 
dealing in those liquors, and that none of them appeared to 
justify the practice." 

I take the following from their report of 30th of 8th month, 
1789: " It was agreed to hold a meeting of conference at each 
of our meeting houses, as early as may be convenient, in order 
to discourage our members in providing spirits for the ensuing 
harvest," Meetings were appointed "to be for this service at 
Little Britain, the third day in next month, and at West 
Nottingham the next day, and at East Nottingham on the fifth 
day following," 

27th of 7th month, 1793, the committee reported they had 
visited those who had been in the practice of distilling, retailing 
or liberally handing out such spirits in the time of harvest, and 
the concern appears to be gaining ground. 

They report, 26th of 7th month, 1794, that there were not 
one or two of our members in the practice of retailing liquorB, 
one of whom was a woman Friend, whose husband was not a 
member, and kept a public house, and the use thereof in har- 
vest time appears to be gaining ground. 

In their report of the 29th of 7th month, 1796, they recom- 
mend that Friends decline to partake of liquor at time of Court 
and other public gatherings, and report that two members con- 
tinue to distill fruit, and two who retailed liquor gave promise 
of abandoning the trade; but very few used liquor so freely in 
harvest time, but regretted that a number of Friends continued 
to have fiuit distilled. The members directed the committee to 
"endeavor solidly to treat with the defective and strengthen 
the weak, confirm the wavering, labor for a disposition in 
which the judgment of their fellow-members may, if possible, 
be gained and established in favor of aright conduct hereafter." 

The committee report 24th of Ist month, 1800, "No Friend 
distills liquor; that several have fruit distilled, that some of 
this has been retailed with a degree of care; that several con- 
tinue the use of liquor in harvest." 
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This committee reported 6th of 12th month, 1805, "A con- 
siderable number of our members (especially those who had 
their fruit distilled last year) have used it and given it out in 
harvest, most of whom profess to do it cautiouBly and some 
eparinglyj but from the quantity acknowledged to have been 
consumed in some families, ii appears evident that the neces- 
sary usage of it has been too much encouraged. "That up- 
wards of twenty heads of families, and some single persons, 
have been treated with, many of whom say they have not seen 
the necessity of wholly declining the pi-actice." 

The committee report 6th of 2nd month, 1807, much discour- 
agement, that they find "two distillers who endeavor to justify 
the practice and appear much unregarded in the diatrihutioQ of 
spirits. Also twenty heads of families who have had their 
fruit distilled, nine of whom lai^e quantities for gain and the 
remainder smaller quantities, some of which appear guarded, 
but others that hand it out in harvest and at other times." 

This committee report 5th of 2nd month, 1808, "We find 
but one distiller within our verge that has produced this season. 
He appears regardless of the advice of Friends and vindicates 
his conduct; and still a number who hand it out in harvest, 
most of whom profess to do it sparingly and some express a 
belief the entire disuse of it would be best," 

This committee reported 9th of 2nd month, 1810, "Onedis- 
tiller who has distilled but a very small quantity the last season, 
no retailers among us, it appears there has been less use in hay- 
ing time and harvest." 

This is the last report that I find of much interest made the 
8rd of 8th month, 1821; "they find two who trade in liquor, 
one of whom will cease; that one Friend exchanged his cider for 
distilled liquor; that a few make use of it in lime of harvest, 
most of whom have reasonable grounds to expect an improve- 
ment." 

Answer to the 4th query, 14th of 8th month, 1835, " Friends 
are generally clear of importing, vending, distilling and the un- 
necessary use of spirituous liquors and of frequenting taverns." 

After three-quarters of a century, Nottingham Friends prac- 
tically became clear of manufacturing, vending and using spir* 
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itaone liquors. During most of this period they continued the 
ootamittees to labor with offenders. They reported their work 
at near intervals to the meeting. 

A few who drank to excess were disowned. The great sonrce 
of this reform was moral persuasion in showing those that wen 
weak that it was an indulgence that the Ecriptures did not sanc- 
tion. 

If the world at large would attack the manufacture of liquor, 
ae did the Nottingham Friends, it would not take two genem* 
tions to banish the evil of drink. 

From the rise of the society of Priende, much attention was 
given to writing and printing books as a source of information, 
and to t«ach the doctrines of the church. It is surprising the 
nnmber of publications that were issued by Friends previous to 
1800. With those books the nucleus of libraries was formed in 
many communities, Nottingham being among the number that 
deedred to furnish its members with instructive reading as the 
folkfwing informs : 

"At Nottingham monthly meeting held 11th of 10th month, 
1783, This meeting received fifty-nine small books, sent by the 
meeting for sufferers (representative committee) in Philadel- 
phia, The authors were Joseph Phipps, William Penn and 
Anthony Benezett. The following Friends are appointed to 
unite in considering of a method to distribute this meeting's 
books so as best to answer the good end intended." 

"At the next meeting" the committee respecting this meet- 
ing's books report, that those which lately came to hand are 
divided to the several meetings, and committed to the care of 
several Friends. 

The clerk is directed to form a suitable minute to be entered 
at the bottom of the queries and read once a quarter, that 
Friends may he reminded to inquire whether the meeting's 
books are circulated according to intention. 

The monthly meeting held the 20th of 3rd month, 1784, 
"This meeting received thirty-two printed books, containing 
three treaties written by William Penn, Robert Barclay and 
Joseph Pike, containing an account of the rise and progress of 
Friends and their principals and discipline which are di8tribnt''d 
for the general service." 
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At the monthly meeting held the 30th of 10th month, 1802, 
Robert Brown, Geoi^e Churchman, Jr., Henry Sidwell, 
Thomaa Waring, Joshua Brown (son of Elisha), Jeremiah 
Brown, John Kinsey and Reuben Reynolds, were appointed to 
use endeavors for the circulation in such manner as may be 
likely to be beneficial to membrs, of such books, as this meet- 
ing's library containa, 

A meeting held 6th of 9th month, 1805, eight small bookB, 
entitled, "An Apology for Silent Waiting," by Thomas Colly, 
were received. 

Most of this library was destroyed by fire, by the burning of 
the meeting house, 1810. 

The minutes of the meeting give no further account of thia 
library; it is probable that it was continued after the rebuilding 
of the house. 

Some of my early reading was books from the Nottingham 
Monthly Meeting library, which I well remember were stored 
in a case in the meeting house. It contained books that were 
interesting to my youthful mind. 

Books and newspapers, in that day, were not so plentiful, 
nor low in price, as they are at present. The country boy or 
girl had but few opportunities to secure books. The daily 
newspaper was unknown to them. The Baltimore or Phila- 
delphia weekly newspaper was looked for with pleasure as the 
source of information as to what the outside world was accom- 
plishing in politics, literature, commerce, manufacturing, science 
and learning, and various matters of interest of the age. 

NOTTINaHAM'a EABLY SCHOOLS, 

John Churchman was probably the most able minister of the 
Gospel that Nottingham or that locality has ever produced. In 
1742, when traveling in Massachusetts on a religious mission, 
he held a meeting in Newberry, which was attended by several 
Presbyterians, among whom was an aged man and elder in the 
Presbyterian Church, who, after the service, paid John Church- 
man a visit and remarked, "he supposed John was a man that 
bad read much, or that he could not be so fully acquainted 
with the Reformation, and that he also supposed he had a col- 
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lege education." John Churchman told him that he had never 
been at school but about thiee months, and the man be went 
to, being a weaver, aat in his loom and heard his scholars read; 
that it was so far from being a popular education, that he waa 
bom in a wilderness place where a few families had settled, 
many miles remote from other inhabitants. 

John Churchman was bom 6th month, 4th, 1705; the school 
days referred to were about 1715. The above is probably the 
earliest record of a school in Nottingham. As to the days of a 
more improved method of education it is impossible to ascer- 
tain. The early history of the Society of Friends informs that 
in most localities where Monthly Meetings were established, a 
school was soon afterwards organized. Nottinghain Monthly 
Meeting was established 1730, and there is but little doubt that 
a school was organized soon after this date. A log school- 
home was erected near the meeting house, on the south side of 
the Wilmington road, opposite to the burial-ground attached to 
the meeting house, and not far from the public school-house 
of the present time. This house waa occupied until 1780; 
after this it was used aa a cooper-shop, and finally demolished 
in 1810. 

Near the date of erecting the former house, another school- 
houie was built near the road leading from Chrome (then 
Barrett's tavern) to Nottingham, on the land of David Brown, 
a grandson of William Brown, the emigrant. 

After the close of the Revolutionary War, which had been 
the cause of a serious decline and a low ebb in education and 
morals, and had reduced many almost to poverty and a condi- 
tion in which they were unable to educate the youth, Friends 
were again aroused to an effort to improve educational facilities. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 1777 (of which Nottingham 
formed a part until 1789) made an earnest appeal for better 
educational facilities, and appointed a committee on this sub- 
ject, which made a report at Yearly Meeting held 1778, from 
which I extract the following: 

" We belieye a lively Benee of the neceesit/ for the members of onr society 
to come more into a practice consiHteDt nith the puritj of our profewion, ii 
evidentlj spread and spreading among manj, and that a number of solid 
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Friendi in difierent places are concerned to promote the same by Qnlting to 
Itrengtlien each □ther'a hands in a labor for the retitoration of primitire care 
in the education of the youth, and many other mattera wherein ft decline from 
the (implicit; of truth has been viable." 

This committee produced a short epistle, which waa for- 
warded to all the Monthly Meetings. It was in Nottingham 
Monthly Meeting, held 12th month, 26, 1778. George Church- 
man, William Webster, Benjamin Wilson and Joseph England 
were appointed to take the subject under consideration. 

The result of this movement was that, about 1780, a new 
Bchool-house was erected at Nottingham Meeting House, a few 
yards west of the meeting house, on the Rising Sun road, near 
where the present Lafayette oak tree stands. This building 
continued in use until 1845, when the public Bchool system was 
inaugurated and educational facilities much improved, and is 
now a free gift and one of God's greatest blessings to all the 
children of every race and nationality, that they may be en- 
abled to become His followers. 

John Hickman, of Lewis, Sussex, England, a Friend and 
minister in the society, taught the Nottingham School about 
1823, at which time his certificate of membership was transferred 
from Baltimore. Joseph Kickman was quite a poet. Hia son 
William published a small volume of poems which states that 
the work '* is affectionately inscribed to his scholars at Cinoinnati, 
Frankford, Woodbury, Baltimore, Bush, FawnGrove, East Not- 
tingham, West Grove and Sadehury, by their late teacher." 

NOTTINGHAM BOABDIKO SCHOOL. 

The low state of religious concern about schools in the coun- 
try for the youth in general, and the situation of many orpham 
and children of the poorer sort of people in particular, having 
frequently affected the hearts of some Friends with sympathy 
and pity respecting them, began to make deep impressions 
about the year 1762. Between this and 1765 proposals in 
writing were made concerning the necessity and practicability 
of gradually laying the foundation in Chester county, a place 
of education. Several Friends, among whom were Aaron Ash- 
bridge, David Ferris, George Miller, were appointed to coneida 
(be Bobject It was thought tbat if it were held up at proper 
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ieaeonB to the view of those who were favored with the good 
things of thia life, on whom the precepts of the religion of 
Christ enjoyed, that they as good servants of the Lord's outward 
blessings and open-hearted to do good, prohable additions 
might be made to a small beginning to eBtablish a Bcbool, 

Edward Thomas, a echool-master, who had the subject at 
heart, died in 1766; in his will he bequeathed a small legacy 
towards the foundation of such a school, under the care of 
George Churchman and John Millhouse, fais executors. Thia 
increased the interest and several conferences were held in com- 
pany with Benjamin Hough, Johnatban Zane, Israel Pember- 
ton and David Ferris, wherein the propriety of endeavoring to 
take up and secure some vacant land in Pennsylvania, was 
considered and approved with a view to increase the fund; one 
Friend had knowledge of some such land that may be had at 
private cost. Surveys and returns were obtained on divera 
tracts of rough land in 1766, 1767 and 1768. 

John Zane died 1773; in his will made provisions that a 
handsome legacy should be paid aft«r the decease of his widow, 
to be under the control of trustees named in his will, 

Aaron Ashbridge in his will, 1776, devised a legacy of three 
hundred pounds for the encouragement of the schoohng of the 
children of the poor, under the care of the Yearly Meeting, 

John Woolman took an interest in this school movement 
about 176S. He in particular in weighing the matter, mani- 
fested his concurrence in writing. 

After the proceedings in the taking up the land as abov* 
mentioned, little progress was made for thirteen years, on 
account of the Revolutionary War, which led to the thought 
how much good might have been effected had one-fourth of the 
value of such property been spent in educational purposes. 

Fresh light and strength appeared 1781, steps were taken and 
several Friends in Philadelphia were interested and concurred 
in the sentiment that an assay for a beginning should be made 
at Nottingham. A lot of sixty acres of ground was laid out for 
the purpose of such a school. 

A subscription was in that year begun by several Friends in 
the city. I here insert a copy of the subscription paper for 
Nottingham: 
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'* We the sabscribera disposed to contribute to a suitable school education of 
our children, and those in depressed circumstances and poor orphans, as well 
as to encourage the employment of suitable teachers in our schools within the 
circle of East Nottingham particular meeting agreeable with the advice of our 
Yearly meeting, given the year 1778, and at divers times since by our Yeariiyy 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings; do agree to pay into the hands of the Tms* 
tees appointed by our Preparative Meeting, the sums as we have subscribed 
hereunto, on or before the first day of the first month in the year 1798; or 
give our obligation for the payment thereof with lawM interest till paid; in 
trust only for the use and in order that the principle sum may remain in 
stock. The interest arising therefrom to be applied to the purposes above 
mentioned in such manner as our Preparative Meeting shall direct, and for no 
other use whatsoever." 

^ ' Except the direction thereof be hereby hereafter submitted to the Monthly 
Meeting." 

The subject of the boarding school at East Nottingham was 
taken up in 1762 and carried on with effect until the breaking 
out of the Revolution, which caused delay. After the war the 
subject was revived, and much encouragement in the way of 
large subscriptions for its support were made through the 
Yearly Meeting. 

The above agreement was endorsed by the following persons 
with their respective subscriptions: 

'* Hezekiah Bowles 20 pounds. 

Bobert Brown 2 shillings. 

Charles Johnson 3 pounds, 2 shillings, 6 pence. 

Joshua Pugh 15 " 

Charity SidweU 6 " 6 *' 

metHutton 3 «« 2 " 6 

Bichard SidweU 10 ** 

HannahPugh 6 " 6 " 

JamesTrimble 25 '' 

Wm. & Catharine Sogers 15 '' 

Thomas Beynolds 6 " 5 " 

Isaac Chandles 5 '' 

Joseph England, paid cash 18 '' 15 

Joseph Beynolds 25 '' 

EHKirk 3 " 2 '* 6 

BeubenHaines 6 ** 5 '* 

George & Joseph Churchman 6 *^ 5 '^ 

Isaac ShorUedge 3 " 2 •* 6 

Samuel Beynolds 3 '* 2 

Thomas Underbill 6 '• 5 " 

UriaBrown 6 *« 5 •« 
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Trustees were appointed 1781, as follows: Thomas Fisher, 
Samuel Pleasants, William Zane, Joshua Pugh, Mordecai 
Churchman, Hezekiah Rowlea and others, in conjunction with 
George Churchman, Benjamin Hough and John Millhouse, who 
are the only survivors of those who were active in the early 
steps mentioned. Later Daniel Mifflin and James Lindley 
were added. 

From the encouragement given a good dwelling house was 
erected on the said lot of ground 1782. In the following year 
another building was put up, intended for a school house. 

According to the best information I have been able to gain 
this property was situated on the road from Brick Meeting 
House to Chrome, and was probably part of the property later 
owned by Wilham and Timothy Brown. 

This enterprise was not a succesa, on account of the depressed 
circumstances of some of the subBcribers, and the difficulty in 
collecting the interest on the obligations, which are generally in 
the form of bonds or notes, caused much discontent in the 
meeting for many years thereafter. 

The following minute informs of the early interest this meet- 
ing took in the welfare of the Indian. At Nottingham Monthly 
Meeting, held 28tb of 11th month, 1795: 

"The business relating to raising funds to be applied for the 
benefit of the Indian natives, as expressed in the epistle with 
printed copies of the speeches and letters of a number of the 
Indians at different times dehvered to Friends, with several 
other papers relative to the subject and its circumstances tend- 
ing to open the business more fully to the knowledge of this 
meeting was read. The concern appearing to obtain general 
approbation, a subscription was begun by a number of friends, 
and a committee appointed to further the promotion thereof." 

A care and some assistance has been extended towards this 
people from that time to the present, and an interest extended 
towards them. 

Eastland friends request at meeting held 26tb of 5th month, 
1802, the privilege of holding a Preparative Meeting. A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate. They make report, 25th 
of 9th month, 1802, that they thought this request should be 
granted, which was approved. 
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Little Britain Monthly Meeting was established by the follow- 
ing minute, produced from our late Quarterly Meeting and read in 
this meeting held at Eastland Gth of 10th month, 1804, and the 
Friends therein named all present except Wilham Mode, to wit: 

" Nottingham Monthly Meeting informs that they have agreed 
that East Nottingham and West Nottingham Meetings composed 
Nottingham Monthly Meeting to be held alternately between 
them; at East Nottingham in the even months. Little Britain 
knd Eastland to compose a monthly meeting to be called Little 
Britain Monthly Meeting to be held alternately on the seventh 
day of the week after the firet second-day in each month, lo 
open at Eastland in the tenth month next." 

A monthly meeting held 6th of 4th month, 1810. West 
Nottingham Meeting reports that having some difficulty in 
agreeing on a place to build a new meeting house, they refer 
the matter to this meeting for advice. Report is made 6tb of 
7th month that West Nottingham Preparative Meeting acqui- 
esces with the judgment of this meeting's committee in relation 
to the building of their meeting house. 

East Nottingham (Brick Meeting House) was destroyed by 
fire 1810. The minutes give no account of this destructioti. 
From other sources I find the following information: 

"An appointed meeting had been held on the first of second 
month 1810, for a minister said to have been from New Jersey. 
In the evening the care-taker, John Churchman, (son of Wil- 
liam), deposited the hot ashes in a closet inside of the meeting- 
house. He afterwards alleged that he put several buckets of 
mow on the live coals, which were placed on a bed of cold 
Mhes. About two o'clock nest morning a person passing no- 
ticed a smell of smoke, but seeing nothing passed on. The lira 
was not discovered until near day-Ugbt, when it was bursting 
out on all sidee of the building. Two benches were the only 
uticlee saved." 

Thomas Horton, from Willistown, Cheater county, Penna., 
•nd hiB brother, Jesse Horton, were the builders of the present 
meeting house. During the summer John and William Ray, 
from Wilmington, did the plastering. All the rough timber 
wu prooored trom the meeting-boose woods, which then am- 
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tained 25 acres of heavy timber. It is said all the memben 
and citizens collected, and in one day felled the trees, prepared 
the logs for the rough work, including the hauling of all kinds, 
which was done without charge. Job Haines, although not a 
member, presented a huge log of poplar, from which it is said 
all the benches in the house that have backs were made. 

The walls were not much damaged, some repairs at the tops 
were sufficient. The east door in the stone end was made when 
a window previously was. The north and south doors being 
double, doors were reduced in size. The open fire places in the 
corners were closed up. The cash expenses were made up by 
Bubscriptions assisted by a few donations from meetings and 
individuals. The cost of the repairs amounted to about fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

The present brick portion of the house it is believed to be the 
original walls erected in 1724, and have stood the elements of 
frost, storms and fire and are well preserved to the present day. 

Nottingham Monthly Meeting had continued a part of Con- 
cord Quarterly Meeting from the date of Concord establishing 
it as a monthly meeting. 

The following is a transfer to Baltimore Yearly Meeting: 

"At a Yearly Meeting held in Baltimore for the Western 
shores of Maryland, &c., held from the 12tb of 9th month to 
tha 16th of the same 1818." 

In the report from Baltimore Quarterly was contained a 
proposition to establish a new quarterly meeting to be composed 
of Nottingham, Little Britain and Deer Creek Monthly Meet- 
ings, the first two being branches of the Yearly Meeting held in 
Philadelphia; a union of sentiment with this proposition waa 
contained in a minute received from that meeting (Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting), accompanied by part of a committee ap- 
pointed to attend this meeting therewith, in which it was pro- 
posed to hold the new quarterly meeting at West Nottingham 
the next sixth day after the third second day in the second, 
fifth and eleventh months, and at Deer Creek the same time in 
the eighth month, the meeting of ministers and elders the 
day preceding each meeting at eleven o'clock; to become a 
branch of this Yearly Meeting to be called Nottingham Quar- 
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terly Meeting and to be held at East Nottingham until a suit- 
able house be provided at Weet Nottingham, which was fully 
united with and the first meeting agreed to be held in the fifth 
month next. A comniittee was appointed to attend, who re- 
port that the meeting was opened as anticipated. 

An indulged meeting had been held at Little Elk under the 
charge of a committee of Nottingham Monthly Meeting, they 
report to meeting held 18th of 9th mouth 1833, "The com- 
mittee on indulged meetings report that after conferring together 
they were united in proposing to this meeting the propriety of 
establishing the said meeting, which claimed the solid atten- 
tion of this meeting which it was united with. It is to be 
known by the name of Little Elk Meeting." 

Nottingham lots is said to have been originally set with a 
dense growth of heavy timber, composed of white oak, black 
oak, hickory and chestnut, which in after years was a source of 
much profit to the inhabitants, in an extensive manufacture of 
barreis, which were hauled to Christeeu and sold to good profit 
So great was the manufacture of barrels that almost every 
farmer had a cooper shop with a huge chimney on the outride 
for setting the staves. In after years quite a number of those 
cooper shops were used as the habitation of the poorer class. 
The black oak timber furnished a large quantity of bark used 
in tanning leather, and the trunks used for barrels or shingles 
to a considerable profit. 

The country was pleasant rolling land, with neither steep 
hills nor marsh land, well adapted to agriculture which has 
always been the chief employment of the inhabitants; the grain 
produced in early days was either hauled to Christeen, or ground 
io some home mill, and then hauled there for shipping, having 
the disadvantage of being a long ways from water communica- 
tions for commerce, which was a natural advantage that the 
early settlers always sought for travel. 

No mineral products of any extent, except chromate of iron 
were found. 

BRICK HKETUfU B0D8B VILLAQE. 

Th« Briok Meeting House village grew up arouad the meet* 
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ing house, as many other American villages have either 
grown up around a church, hotel or court house, they being 
the only places of public assembly of early days, and generally 
assuming the name, be it a church, hotel or court house. One 
of the early buildings of this village was the Cross Keys Hotel, 
but' not probably the next building after the meeting house was 
erected. 

Johnstons History of Cecil County gives the following 
account; " If tradition is to be relied upon, John White who 
purchased lot numbered 29, from Kohert Button, about 1717, 
established at that time the Cross Keys tavern, near the Brick 
Meeting-House, on the spot where his grandson, Abner White, 
many years afterwards erected the present brick edifice." 

Brick Meeting House and the Cross Keys hotel were well 
known localities more than a century ago; on account of the 
situation being on the direct road from Baltimore to Philadel- 
phia, it was well known to stage coach drivers and teamsters as 
the half-way between the two cities. The traffic of those days 
was almost wholly carried in wagonsj the distance being but 
one hundred miles, to reach the two points it was neceesarj' to 
travel by water some five hundred miles down the Chesapeake 
to the ocean and up the Delaware, a trip of several days. 

The hauling was done by large covered wagons drawn by six 
stout horses, most of the horses, noble fellows, carrying a set of 
bells suspended over their shoulderB that both the horse and his 
driver were proud of, and considered the music that was made 
by them charming. As to the real service of the bells I have 
heard it asserted by some that they kept away prowling wolves, 
that to some extent infested the country; by others that they 
gave the alarm of approaching teams in narrow and difficult 
parts of the road. In my memory such teams were a pleasant 
sight to behold, a charm to every one that saw them. 

The Cross Keys Hotel was the general stopping place on the 
second day of the journey either from Baltimore or Philadel- 
phia; the driver would place his feed trough, which he always 
carried with him on the end of his wagon, securely on the 
tongue of the wagon, then place his horses three on either side 
of the wagon's tongue for the night. They mostly carried their 
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own feed, the hoiel keeper famiahing the bedding of etiaw for 
the hoieei; the driTer eometimeB lodged in his wagon, and at 
other times in the hoteL 

This was a (ffominent route from Baltimore to Philadelphia. 
In earlj days the feny across the Snsquehanna being the only 
obstrocticm to travel, a r^golar feny was established near Fort 
Deposit at an early date, known as the upper ferry. The travel 
beoune so eztaudve thai a company built a bridge in 1818, for 
this travel After this time many fat cattle were driven bom 
Baltimore to Philadelphia, many of them stopped over night in 
the vicinity of the village. 

After Pittsburg became a c^itre ci trade, the traffic was ex* 
tensive from there to Philadelphia. The wagons would load 
flour and whiskey in Pittsburg and carry it to Philaddphia; 
there load with dry-goods and other comforts of life on their 
return. 

I have secured considerable information from old dty diieo- 
tones of Baltimore concerning stage coaches and mail services 
that went by way of the Brick Meeting House. 

City directory for 1799 had the following: '' The Philadelphia 
stage leaves the Fountain Inn, Baltimore, every day, Sunday 
excepted. The coach for Philadelphia starts precisely at 4 
o'clock a. m. and will arrive the next day by 10 a. m." 

The usual price was $8.00 for each pass^sger, with an allow- 
ance of 15 pounds baggage. The heavy stage would start from 
Capt. Sears' tavern in Baltimore at 6 o'clock on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and arrive in Philadelphia next day 
after noon, at the usual price of $6.00, with an allowance of 21 
pounds baggage. 

In 1800 the mail stage leaves the Indian Queen Hotel every 
day at 1 o'clock p. m., arriving the next day in Philadelphia 
at 9 a. m. 

In 1803 mails for Brick Meeting House, Rising Sun, Unicom, 
Black Horse and Sorrel Horse closed every Friday at 12 o'clock 
noon. The Philadelphia mail stage leaves every day at 1 o'clock, 
arriving in Philadelphia next day at 9 p. m. In 1804 the 
arrangement is the same, and continued so for several years. 

I find the postal rates, which I give that we may judge of 
what our great-grandfathers' rates were. 
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" Foreingle letter (such as is composed of one piece of paper), 
and carried not exceeding forty miles, eight cents; over forty 
miles and not over ninety miles, ten cents; over ninety miles 
and not over one hundred and fifty miles, twelve and one-half 
cents; one hundred and fifty milee and not over three hundred 
miles, seventeen cents; three hundred miles and not over five 
hundred miles, twenty cents; over five hundred, twenty-five 
cents." 

Newspapers not over one hundred miles one cent, if not out 
of the State. 

In 1829, " New line of stages from Baltimore to Philadelphia, 
via Port Deposit Bridge and New London Cross Roads, leaves 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, at 5 o'clock a. m., passing 
Bel air, Port Deposit, Brick Meeting House, New London, 
Kennett, Chadd's Ford, Concord Meeting House, I^og Town, 
Wrangletown, Black Horse, Providence Meeting House, Gib- 
son's Tavern, Darby to Philadelphia." 

This " New Line of Stages " was Capts, Stockton and Stokea* 
well-known line. The stages were remarkable for their fine 
equipment; with the great comfort given the passengers. They 
were perfection and were never surpassed on this line. Stock- 
ton and Stokes were among the last stage owners on this line, 
which rapidly declined after railroads became the mode of 
travel, the Frenchtown and New Castle railroad being com- 
pleted 1831. 

In order to make the very remarkable time with stage coach 
of eighteen hours between Baltimore and Philadelphia, they 
had a relay of horses and drivers every twenty-five miles, Brick 
Meeting House being the principal one, or the half-way change. 
What rapid strides have been made since it took nine hours to 
travel from Brick Meeting House to Philadelphia, or Baltimore, 
in the fastest line of travel. 

The other hotel in this village, formerly known as the 
"Farmers' Hotel," I have been informed, was erected by John 
Pierson, probably about 1840. It was then thought to be a 
very commodious house of entertainment for public travelers . 

A portion of this history is due the village of the dead, 
wherein silence rests in their narrow mound the remaining dust 
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•f many of our ancestoiB. Their names we eannot recall, nor 
can we number them; they iar exceed those that are among the 
Hvmg, many of whom have left an honorable record for our 
instruction that points us to that higher life beyond the grave. 

It is on record that John Churchman, the emigrant, was the 
iBrst to be interred in Brick Meeting House burial grounds; if 
not the first, he was among the first He died 1724, aged 57 
years. 

Rose BbxiSl Cemetery was laid out and established by James 
Trimble 1847, who informs that it was an old apple orchard of 
natural fruit previous to this time. 

Elizabeth, the wife of Philip M. Steele, is said to have been 
llie first intmmaent made in this ground, soon after its estab- 
lishment. 

It bdng contrary to the discipline of Friends to erect tomb* 
stones to graves, the graves of very many cannot new be asca^ 
tained, nor the dates of death; the records ot deaths are very 
iBomnplete. Many deaths tiiat occurred at early dateSy when 
aMintion was given to make a correct record, aie net recorded. 



QUAKERISM AS A FACTOR IN MODERN THOUGHT. 

EDWIN R. BUFFINGTON, BIBIKQ BUN, MD, 

The committee of arrangements supposed that much that 
might be said here to-day would bear upon the past, upon the 
hes-beens. It seems proper, in the way of variety at least, ne 
should have something bearing upon the link that is being 
forged to-day, that unites the chain which binds the eatpeii- 
ences of the past with the hopes ol the future. 

We do not see things as our fathers and grandfathers saw 
them, neither do we bold the idea that the thought of the twen- 
tieth century is to be bound by that which dominated any century 
that preceded it. We will endeavor to show that the friendly 
thought is a factor in this upward growth, and in so doing we 
do not think the underlying essentials diSer from those which 
actuated the worthy ones who frequented this spot two hundred 
years ago. 

I am aware that this optimistical idea of life sometimeB re- 
quires deep and abiding faith to bridge the dark chasms we 
meet in life's experience. A dark cloud sometimes oTerspreads 
a nation and deep is that gloom to-day; but the thought we 
wish to express is, how much darker and impenetrable would 
be that gloom if we were to lose faith that back of all contra- 
dictions stands a Divine Sovereignty of unhmited love, only wait- 
ing the co-operation of man to lift us to that goal where adverse 
conditions give way to perfected love. 

We have met to-day for the commemoration of an historical 
event, which has already been very clearly presented. We, 
however, realise that unless the object of Wm. Penn's gift has 
been in a measure realized, unless it stands for something in ths 
realm of thought and best interest of humanity, this anniversary 
would be a waste of time. Life is too short, and its fleeting 
momenta too precious, to spend for that which has no intrinsio 
merit or value; hence it seems proper at this time to present, «• 
we imderstand it, the place for the Friends in that spiritual 
(83) 
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unfolding which is gradually but surely bringing us nearer the 
fruitful fruition of a divine ideal. 

We are aware some do not like the term Quakerism, but cus- 
tom often gives a vital meaning to a word which none other so 
well expresses. It then Quakerism be a factor for growth in 
spiritual evolution, the question first to settle in our minds is, 
"What is Quakerism?" It is very simple. The wayfaring 
man cannot err therein, yet it is worthy of the profoundest 
thought. Peter, with a spiritual eye educated in the school of 
practical life, looked beyond phenomena, beneath the external 
manifestation of things, and saw the living Christ, the sonship 
coming from a vital germ, God's special gift to humanity. 
John saw the same thing when he said in the beginning was the 
word by which all things were made, the light of men that en- 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the world. George Fox 
saw the same when he left as a legacy to his followers the in- 
junction, "Mind the light." Jesus emphasized the same 
thought when he said upon the rock (which Peter saw) he 
could build his church. He further said the storm might beat 
upon a house built upon this foundation and it would not fall. 
When any outward observance has not this life, it is as the salt 
that has lost its saving properties. This is the one and alone 
reality, the life of God in the soul of man. As long as it is 
retained religion is vital, it matters not under what denomina- 
tional banner it may find a home; when it is lost, that which 
remains is sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, it matters not 
what the profession may be. 

From this I think we can readily grapple the underlying 
thought of the Friend, and by unprejudiced comparison under- 
itand why Quakerism is such a prominent factor in modem 
thought. 

We do not deny the necessity of a measure of the letter. The 
fanner does not question the necessity of the blade and tassel, 
but recognizes them as useful appendages intervening between 
the germ in the grain and the full-grown com in the ear. So 
we, as cooperators with our Father, accept many of the seem- 
ing non-essentials in life as necessary consequences of the law 
of evolution, intervening between God's primal gift and the 
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final conHUmmation of His eternal purpose. Evolution is 
nothing more or leaa than growth from inherent poEBibilitiea or 
capacitieB; whatever aids that growth becomes a factor to it. 
The Sermon on the Mount is a. most wonderful exponent ot 
these poBsibilitieB, and points out the road leading to their full 
realization. 

It is impossible to divorce Quakerism from the simple teach- 
ings of Jesus, as recorded in the New Testament, where it finds 
its fullest expression. United by that rightful inheritance 
which makes humanity divine, we, as Friends, become along 
with those who have gone before, factors in spiritual evolution. 
If this be true, Penn'a grant has not been in vain, however 
much we may have fallen short of our poBsibilities. 

While we may doubt the propriety ot maiing historical 
events component parts of a plan of salvation or inviting belief 
to assume the place of experience, we bow before a personal 
God of unlimited wisdom and infinite love, and acknowledge 
Him through the instrumentality of the living Christ to be our 
teacher, as the light that enlightenth every man that cometh 
into the world, and by obedience we hope for that blessed resur- 
rection as the final answer to the problem of life. 

We are living in an age of increasing faith in the realities of 
an unseen world, our conceptions of God are being interpreted 
in terms of a common Fatherhood, we are recognizing that the 
world of which we form a part is in the hands of intelligent 
Love. 

Current literature convinces us that the faith which brightens 
the dawn of the 20tb century, notwithstanding the many con- 
tradictions, is becoming more and more the "substance of 
things hoped for and the evidence of things not seen." " By 
their fruits shall ye know them." Friends have always been 
pTominent advocates of peace and arbitration, temperance and 
the equal rights of women, and opposed to lotteries, gambling 
and kindred vices. 

If a tree be truly divine and be cultivated and made fruit- 
bearing, that which it produces will always be for the best in- 
terests of humanity. Morality may be the result of policy; the 
fruits of true and undefiled religion must, however, always ac- 
cord with the demands of moral law. 
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We invite every unbiased tbinker to penetrate with us the 
denominfttional shell and analyze the kernel of modern liter- 
ature, and we shall find the fundamentals of Quakerism are 
prominent factors in the conclusions which mark the present age. 

While some external observances may have lost their original 
significance with the ever-changing conditions of society, that 
for which Wm. Penn granted this ground remains a vital factor 
in the world's needs, and demands our best and most earnest 
endeavors. The time has arrived when we must raise that tor 
which Quakerism stands to the position it rightfully belongs; 
broaden its horizon until it embraces every division of rehgiouB 
thought and honest effort in the bonds of a common brother- 
hood, 

I fear we sometimes imbibe the thought that there are differ- 
ent kinds of religion. In Hm truest sense there is but one, ab- 
solutely impoBBible to be more; the religion of the Friends, 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Catholics being identically the 
same. That about which we differ is not religion at all, but 
merely our mental conception of it, as well as the means we 
ranploy in order to secure it. 

If we desire to know the living Christ to be the Saviour, to 
be the "Lamb of God that takes away the sins of the world;" 
if we wish to experience the efficacy of the crucification by the 
nailing of our carnal life to the cross; if we wish to realize the 
resurrection and blessedness of incarnation, we must effect a 
correspondence with that unseen realm, which is the universal 
privilege of all to possess. Just what each one shall do to effect 
this union, in view of our education, environments and varied 
capacities, we leave to the Father whom we hold to be the one 
and alone infallible teacher. "Be still and know that I am 
God." Hark, the still small voice softly whispers, "This is 
the way, walk thou in it." "Obey and thy soul shall live." 
Simple yet profound. 

Notwithstanding all our boasted achievements we acknowl- 
edge with Paul that we know only in part and see through a 
glass darkly; an untarnished vision awaits a higher development 
of the race. This is no discouragement to men of faith. The 
question is not so much how far we have advanced, as it ia in 
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what direction we are moving. The fact that we are yet, com- 
paratively, at the foot of the ladder, with so much above and 
beyond, awaiting the coming of earnest consecrated souls, gives 
gives an optimistic glow to all our undertakings. 

The world's tread from the days of its nebulosity has been 
long and tedious to human conceptions; the evolution of char- 
acter so slow as seemingly to halt entirely at times; yet^ as 
Friends, we believe that somehow, somewhere, sometime, per* 
fected manhood will enter into the full fruition of resurrected 
love, as manifested by the Master 1900 years ago. As free 
agents, it remains for us of this age and generation to say 
whether we shall, by obedience and co-operation, accelerate, or, 
by disobedience, retard the final consummation of the Father's 
purpose. 

This is but a glimpse of what is known as the Friendly 
thought; and because deep-thinking and earnest souls in all 
parts of the civilized world are reaching in this direction, is 
why we claim Quakerism to be a jhotor in modern thought 



WILLIAM PENN. 

BT MABT X. IBBLAND. 

Dear Mends bo kind, so warm and trae. 
Ton honor me beyond my due 

In asking for this laj; 
I thank 70a tml j that 70a deem 
M7 pen foil worth7 of the theme 

That calls ns here to^7. 

In eyeiy age, in ereiy dime, 

Are footprints on the sands of time. 

Left b7 some sainted one 
Whose good deed blessed, and tonches still 
Some heart which gives responsive thrill, 

Until life's work be done. 

Thns, of this man what can be said 
That down the ages has not sped 

To stir the hearts of men ? 
What laurels bring? What jewelled band 
For him who lives at God's right hand 

The sainted William Pcnn? 

Though every age has themes and needs^ 
Tet never o^er his name and deeds 

Oblivi<m's waters flow; 
The7 live as when he spoke and wrooght. 
And good for all mankind he sought 

Two hundred 7ears ago. 

Bat comes the thought in every breeie^ 
That sways these noble forest trees, 

Our gratitude should live 
To him who sowed that we might reap, 
Who braved the dangers of the deep, 

Gave best he had to give. 

In England, dose to London Tower, 
Was bom the <me whose kingly dower 

Was Christian charity; 
In sixteen forty-four he came, 
To do good deeds in Jesus^ name, 

Apostle of the free. 

(88) 
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With ejea of blae and foil of light, 
A countenance both sweet and bright, 

Intelligent and mild. 
Perfect in form and straight of limb, 
Perfect in health, 'twas said of him 

He was a goodlj child. 

ffis £ither — ^Admiral William Penn, 
Was fiuned for all that makes great men 

In battles on the sea; 
Was knighted by Charles Second; when 
Made Admiral Sir William Penn 

Was on the ship Nasebj. 

We of his mother little hear; 

A Holland merchant's daughter; there 

She grew to womanhood; 
We read, from Rotterdam she came, 
That Maigaret Jasper was her name. 

And she was kind and good. 

'Twas troublous times; six years and more 
Fair England mourned; for ciyil war 

Its baneful influence spread; 
CSimrles First was losing crown and life, 
The Commonwealth was ending strife, 

And Cromwell was its head. 

During these years a countiy-seat 
Of Admiral Penn was safe retreat 

For wife and lovely boy; 
In Wansteadfs peaceful shades he grew, 
Sturdy and strong, of ruddy hue, 

His parents^ pride and joy. 

A happy, care-free lad, he played, 
And with his young companions strayed 

CVer fragrant field and glen; 
Of cheerfhl temperament, yet graye; 
And when the need demanded, brave. 

True son of Admiral Penn. 

When twelye years old at Chigwell school 
Toung Wniiam, since called << Gk>lden Bxik,** 

And well deserved the name, 
Felt called to liye a godly life, 
Far different from war and strife, 

Which Admiral Penn caUed fiime. 
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For him the primfose bloomed eech year; 
The •kjlark's song was sweet and dear; 

The hawthorn gave perfome; 
To him still forests gave their best 
Of solitude and needed rest 

To with their Qod commone. 

In Christ<:ainrch College at the age 
Of fifteen jears, this fntoie sage 

In ereiy branch excelled; 
Bol in the tiiird jear of his sUj, 
He and lus friends who thooght lus waj. 

From college were expelled. 

The cause of this was^ thej woold go 
To hear and follow Thomas Loe; 

One of the sect of Friends; 
The established choich most be upheld 
The Cdlflge said, — and was compiled 

To make it this amends. 

The Admiral rsged bejood all boond. 
His pride leoeiyed a deadly woond 

From his loTed, gifted son; 
He beat and droTe him from his homai 
All hope of worldly honon gone. 

His plans for him andaoe. 



The mothei's j^eadings for their son. 
The Admiral's foigiTeness won; 

And, softened by her tean. 
With coortieis of the King, he sent 
Yoong WUliam on the Continenti 

To trayel for two years. 



One night in Paris, was waylaid; 
And there his prowess was displayed 

He toraed opoo lus foe; 
They fooght with swords, and William wooy 
And when the man, disarmed, woold 

He let the miscreant go. 

These two years were not idle times; 
He read the works of learned dhrinea, 

His aiming not at foolt; 
F6r ftrtore use, at Saomnr he^ 
Imbibed trae, sound theology, 

From Moaes Amyranh. 
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At Lincoln' B Inn a jear and mare^ 
He stadied Law; well Tened in lore 

Of Latin and of Greek;. 
French, German, and the Italian tonga6| 
He learned while foreigners among) 

And fluently could epeak. 

Tall, straight and handsome was young PenOf 
And wore, as was the custom then. 

As told in prose and rhyme, 
Lace ruffles, plume and bright ra|Her^ 
A courtly, high-bom caTalier,. 

As any of his time. 

The plague broke out in London then. 
The British fleet and Admiral Penii 

Were out upon the sea; 
He wrote his son to take the charge 
Of his estates in Cork,, both laige^ 

And there fi:om London flee. 



hope was, that the Irish Oouity 
Of wealth and fiishion the resort, 

Would change his serionamiad; 
The Duke of Ormond was their friend, 
Aa Lord Lieutenant could wdl lend 

The aid that was designed. 

While there, a mutiny among 
The soldiers in the garrison. 

Through William'a aid mm qneUed; 
The Captaincy he must decline. 
For Admiral Penn would not resign 

What he for years had held. 

But Ph>Tidence overruled it so, 

At Cork, the preacher — ^Thomas Loe— 

But three years fi:om life's end, 
Waa preaching; and hb first words thrilled 
The heart of Penn, whose soul was stiUed, 

And he became a Friend. 

These first words were^ ^' There is a fidth 
That oyeroomes the world; and fiiith 

By this world oyeroome;"' 
On this enlarged; to earth were hurled 
Peon's doubts, the honors of the world, 

For eyery word went home; 
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The established chmch had no respect 
For this despised and gentle sect, 

Instead, were shoals and rocks, 
In shape of prisons, stripes and finest 
And persecutions of all kinds 

For followers of George Fox. 

When Admiral Penn receiyed the news 
Which baffled all his aims and yiews. 

He ordered home his son; 
He lectured, argned and implored, 
Toong Penn's convictions he ignored. 

As trifles soon oemm. 

But this jonng servant of the Cross, 
Who counted earthlj honors dross. 

And lasting but a day, 
Lilted his heart in prayer to Gk>d, 
And in His strength, beneath the rod, 

He firmly kept his way. 

The Admiral then made compromise, 
That seemed to him but just and wise, 

That William reverence prove 
In presence of the King, and when 
With Duke of York, and Admiral Peon, 

His hat he would remove. 

But William looking fkr beyond 
The simple act, his spirit bound 

By bonds he could not break. 
To God alone would homage show. 
To Gkxl who reigns above, below. 

Refused for eonscienoe sake. 

The Admiral's anger fiercely burned, 
And from his door he promptly tamed 

His son again to roam; 
The mother's heart was filled with pain. 
In secret, sent him aid again, 

The wanderer from home. 

The dutifbl and loving heart 

Of William, grieved that he must part 

From all he held so dear; 
ffis Cither's love, his home and friaods. 
But divine fitvor made amends. 

For all he suffered here. 
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The Fatherhood of God to hun 
Gleamed with a lastre naught could dim, 

And brotherhood of man 
Was dear to him; a sacred trust 
As that, *^ through faith shall live the just,'* 

In God's most holj plan. 

Thus, trials and in myriad ways 
Beset his path throughout the days 

Of youth and manhood's prime; 
Qod*B favor did for all atone, 
He dared and battled all alone, 

That Phoenix of his time. 

A peaceful meeting held that year 
By Friends at Cork, was made appear 

A riotous affiiir; 
Young Penn and eighteen others went 
To prison, by the Mayor sent, 

Such was the oppression there. 

This persecution stirred his zeal 

And love for Friends, through woe or weal 

Which nothing could abate; 
He was the friend of truth and peace. 
And though their trials ne'er should cease, 

With Quakers cast his fate. 

His rich apparel Penn still wore. 
Including sword all courtiers bore; 

He asked adyice of Fox 
About this stylish sign of strife. 
Saying it once had saved his life, 

George gave this paradox: 

*' Wear it as long as thou canst," said he, 
Wishing young William to be free. 

To take his own wise way; 
When next they met. Fox saw no sword, 
His word in season had been stored, 

The weapon laid away. 

The gospel ministry now seemed 
To be the calling which he deemed, 

Agreed with God's designs; 
As writer of religious tracts. 
His '' Truth Exalted" gave some facts 

Which angered smaller minds. 
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^ Suidj FoaaditionB Shaken"- 

Li whidi he gkre » theme and text 

The Blened Three in One; 
GonfeMed that Oirist came to fblfiH 
Wb and our Hearcnlj Fathoms will, 

'^TnUioiit whom we^re undone^ 

Yet malice had ili wicked wa j, 
Biahop and eleigj had their saj, 

Misondentood joang Penn; 
Impiieoned him within the Tower, 
Where he remained ei^^t months and 

Before set free again. 

True martjr blood was in his veins^ 
Like Panl, he feared not prison chains 

Nor stripes, nor fierj stake; 
He bore his eritic^s erael stingsy 
He sofiered and endmed all thingi^ 

For hii povejconseience sakeu 

Sir William Penn now realised 

That Friends^ rdigion should be priasd; 

It held sQch fidthinl men; 
And for the meek, down-trodden seel| 
"He had a new and warm respect, 

Becaose of William Penn. 

From prison came ^^ No Cross, No Cnmmf* 
And then a tract, whidi chased the tnmk 

From brows of dei^gymen; 
** Innooency with Her Open Face," 
Proved that the Trinitj had place 

In the belief of Penn. 

The Admiral had rightly thoo^t 

That help ftom Charles, the king, be b ro u ght 

Through James the Doke of Yoik; 
Yoong Penn was freed from Tower and etU^ 
Besomed the work he did so well 

On the estates in Cork. 

There, persecution held fbll sway. 
The lamp of Justice shed no ray 

To light the path of Friends; 
Penn foond themaU in prison, when 
Thqr held their mesltngi, casting cm 

On Ham who trial sends. 
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Becalled to London, William Penn, 
For preaching, gave offence again, 

And was to Newgate sent; 
Contempt of Ck)art was made the plea, 
Becaose the jaiy woold agree 

That no offence was meant. 

For wearing hats in Court, was Penn, 
And with him twelve as faithfol men, 

Imprisoned, and with fines; 
The Admiral's race now nearly ran. 
He paid the fine to free his son — 

Death changes man j minds. 

^ I am weary of the world," he said. 
When William sat beside his bed; 

" Of sin, O have a caret 
It is the sting of life and death." 
Then later, with his parting breath, 

He blessed his son and heir. 

Penn now possessed an income dear 
Of fifteen hundred pounds a year; 

And there were none coold say 
That it was nsed for ease and show. 
But needy pilgrims here below 

Were helped in his good way. 

For preaching, later in that year, 
ffix months in Newgate does appear 

A sentoice fierce and long; 
Bat even wealth was powerless 
To aid one who would not confess 

That Friends^ belief was wrong. 

In Newgate twice in three months^ time, 
Abode of misery and crime, 

To do good there he craved; 
He could not preach, but through his pen 
He taught the doctrine to all men, 

Through Christ can all be saved. 

He traveled, when from Newgate tne, 
In Holland and in Germany, 

Preaching by pen and voice; 
When he returned, to Chalfont went. 
To see a friend was this intoit. 

Which proved a happy choice. 
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This Mend was Isaac Pennington, 
A Quaker, and a noted one, 

And there young William found 
The sweet step-daughter of his host: 
Miss Springett was the pride and boast 

Of all the country round. 

The ciyil war had cost the life 

Of Captain Springett; his young wife 

Was with him his last hour. 
Arundel Castle was the scene 
Where ended for him life's fair dream, 

And war's sad, cruel power. 

When yean had passed, his widowed one 
Married good Isaac Pennington, 

And Chalfont was their home; 
A rural Tillage calm and quaint, 
An artist could no lovelier paint 

Should he through England roam. 

John Milton was their neighboring Mend, 
And oft his way to them would wend 

With his immortal poem; 
" Paradise Lost'' he there declaimed. 
And themes for "Paradise B^^ained" 

Were given at that home. 

At twenty-eight the Admiral's son 

Sir William Springett' s daughter won — 

Was happiest of men; 
A lovely lady, cultured mind. 
In disposition sweet and kind, 

Was Gulielma Penn. 

In Sussex and in Hertfordshire 
They lived, and many a happy year 

They passed together there; 
Penn's active and benevolent mind 
Was ever planning that mankind 

His heart and purse should shara 

The British government had owned 
To services and money loaned 

By the late Admiral Penn; 
The sum was sixteen thousand pounds, 
Which William wished exchanged for groandi 

For persecuted men. 
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Our coantrj was in William's miad, 
ne place where freedom for mankind 

Gould everywhere be foand; 
The colonies already here 
Were prospering beyond the fear 

Of tyranny's harsh bound. 

A patent from King Charles's hand, 
For tract due north of Maryland, 

Was given for his claimf 
In sixteen hundred eighty-one, 
All Pennsylvania was his own, 

King Charles bestowed the nameu 

Sylvania was the name that Penn 
Had chosen for his Province, when 

For patent he applied; 
The King would add the syllable, 
In honor of the Admiral, 

Who for his country died. 

Penn's work at home was such that he 
Must send a man as deputy. 

For more than half » year; 
Sir William Markham soon was sent. 
His cousin, and one competent, 

Of dangers had no fear. 

The spring of sixteen eighty-two, 

Penn's mother, whose life journey through 

Each home tie had adorned, 
Was called into a higher life, 
And by her son and his loved wife. 

She was sincerely mourned. 

Six busy months had William Penn, 
In ministering to the souls of men. 

Work given by God's hand; 
And in October of that year. 
The good ship ^*' Welcome" brought him.hefe^ 

Whose influence blessed our land. ^^ 

One .hundred others, mostly Friends, 
Were with him, for oppression tends 

To people our free shore; 
Two months at sea, to them the land, 
With flowering turf and forests grand. 

A marvelous beauty wore. 
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At New OuUe was great delight, 

When the ship '^ Weloome" came in n^jtA^ 

With Governor Penn on board; 
AH crowded round to shake his hand, 
And that of others of the band. 

When the good ship was moored. 

Next morning he to Upland went, 
Later his seal of goyemment — 

And changed its name that day 
To Chester, for a Mend who came 
From England's Chester wished the namt, 

Our good historians saj. 

Fhmi Chester went bj open boat 
Up — as to Khgliah finends he wroCe*- 

'^The lordly Delaware," 
To Coaquumock's shaded stnunds^ 
Where Philadelphia now stands. 

And made a landing therep 

ma heart had thrilled with keen deli^ 
To see the beantieB left and right. 

Grandeur and solitode; 
But when he readied the shore again, 
Was weloomed by his Cdlow-men, 

He saw, that too was good. 

TheKngliah, Indians, Dotdi and Swtte, 
Uaed thttr best means to meet his aaadi, 

Anxious to do the right; 
Tlie athletie fiinns <»f Indiana bcave^ 
Tlicir mien, while cordial, always gnire, 

Was pleasing in his sig^ 

Aa kinga of thoae great Ibiesis dBm, 
Tbey made a least to honor him, 

Boast aooma and pavdied oom; 
He sat with them vpon the graon^ 
Which filled them with 

Aatothe 



Tkqr then most ahow him they 
Orar the Teiy hig^Mit atnmp, 

iPHlhoat a break or fidl; 
F—i showed them fcats of oolWfe ^a^ 
lb their deli^ and hearty 

Hi Iki aiiDiHei thi all 
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The Goyemor was but thirtj-eighti 
Actiye and strong, and^tall and straight. 

Which charmed the brave red men; 
But West in his great picture made 
Him elderly, robust, and staid, 

A different William Penn. 

In the Noyember of that year 
The Indian coundUfire burned dear 

Where now stands Eensingtcm; 
Chie& with their tribes in numbers thiM, 
Lenape, the Mingo and Shawnee, 

Awaited William Penn. 

Promptly on time his barge attends. 

He stepped ashore with several friendly 

And sought the great elm tree; 

Bearing no arms, the braves around, 

At sign from chiefe, placed theirs aground 

With native courtesy. 

* 
The old and wise chief Tamaien 

Now donned his chaplet, the emblem 

Of kingly power and state; 
Through his interpreter made known 
That cause for meeting now be shown, 

''For that, the nations wait" 

Penn's treaty was not one of trade, 
Of bargains hoped for, baigains made, 

But friendship and of peace; 
The Indians agreed they'd live 
In peace ; and Ariendship th^ would give 

"Till sun and moon should cease.'' 

Through warrior of the tribe Lenape 
The tribes, to keep inviolate 

The treaty, did agree; 
A wampum belt, as pledge they gave, 
A relic, which may those who crave 

In Philadelphia 



This treaty and consistory. 

Is '' the fairest page of hirtory,'' 

So say our learned men; 
Voltaire wrote, Vwas the only one 
Not sworn to, and not undone. 

For love of William Penn. 
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l^vo yean of ftitblbl woik paned o^cr, 
Fom loqged to tee liii luMBe ODoe mora ; 

To go^ liad odior cuae; 
The FiicDdi were BuBenog ereiTthiiig, 
He went, with hope that throui^ the Idqg, 

There might be better hiwa. 

That year King Chaiki the Second diedf 
And James, npon whom Penn rdied 

For aidy was on the throne; 
When Duke of York was Finn's trae fiind. 
And so eontinaed to the end, 

Mid sonows of his own. 

At that time fimiteai hundred Friends 
Were prisonoB for their fidth in dens^ 

In jnstioe was the sting; 
To serve than was Penn's hope and aim^ 
And f<Hr that end to London came^ 

To live near Gout and king. 

King James considered him a friend 
On whom he coold always depend^ 

As one tme, wise and good; 
Oft kept him horns in ooondl, when 
Peers of the realm, distingoished men. 

Waited in angiy mood. 

Such influence had he with the king, 
Crowds would to him petitions bring. 

To hare him intercede; 
At times two hundred men and more 
Besieged his gates and open door, 

And for his helping plead. 

This caused his enemies chaige to bring. 
That he and James — ^the Catholic kin^^ 

Were one in their belief; 
And even men considered wise 
Thought Penn a Jesuit in di^guise^ 

Which caused him real griet 

The Friends were freed, four years had flown, 
The Prince of Orange claimed the throne,. 

Church interests to defend; 
To France, James and his family fled, 
William and Mary ruled instead, 

And Penn had lost a friend. 
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hope to make a permanent home 
In PtansylTania, had become 

Almost a certain thing; 
But in 1690, plans matured, 
Again in prison was immured, 

For treason against the king, 

A l^ter by the ex-king sent, 
And captured by the goyemment, 

Gansed William Penn's arrest; 
He proved before King William Thiid| 
That while he loved King James, his word 

And honor, he loved best. 

On earth GFeorge Fox's work was done; 
And at his burial, in ninety-one, 

Penn preached with love and power; 
The officers were on his track. 
But he escaped, because of lack 

In them to know the hour. 

In sixteen hundred ninety-two 
His enemies, who were not few. 

Through slanders held their sway; 
The goremor of New York obeyed 
The king's request: was goyemor made 

Of Pennsylyania. 

Penn's troubles now came thick and telf 
In dose sednsion three]|years passed 

To keep from prison cell; 
His dear wife passed to heayenly rest. 
Her head upon the fidthfbl breast 

Of him she loyed so well. 

Bm through it all, his £uth in Qod 
W« comfort; to affliction's rod 

His qpirit did reajgn; 
Those three years were a boon to men; 
He rested, wrote his best works then, 

And knew 'twas Qod's design. 

His govemordiip restored, as seen 
By patent of the king and queen, 

In sixteen ninety-four; 
He, free again, in fityor rose, 
His goodness triumphed o^er his foea^ 

Waa prised by good men more. 
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His preaching was resumed that year. 
And to the crowds who came to hear 

He preached the Word of Life; 
He married Hannah CaUowhill, 
A ladj of fine mind and will, 

To be a helpful wife. 

In ninety-siz, the self-same year, 
Bat fiye weeks later, called to bear 

The loss of a dear son — 
His eldest, Springett Penn, a youth 
With gifts of fiiith and loye and truth, 

Aged nearly twenty-one. 

December sixteen ninety-nine 
Indians and colonists combine 

To welcome William Penn, 
Who, with his fiunily, came to dwell 
In Pennsylvania: loved too well 

Ever to leave again. 

His mansion on the Delaware— 
Pennsbury named — was but one year 

HIb and his family's home; 
For friends in England wrote him word 
Of something not to be deferred. 

And he must quickly come. 

It was, that enemies had sent 

Sach charges 'gainst his govemment 

That Parliament held a bill 
To annex his Province to the Grown, 
Which his own answering might rule down 

And hold his Province stilL 

In that one year much good was done^ 
And his dear wife, through goodness, won 

Respect and love from all; 
They left with hope of quick return. 
Not doubting but a short sojourn 

Was needed for the calL 

Defeated was the Province bill 

In House of Lords and Commons; still 

The prospect grew more dim 
For the return of William Penn, 
And Pennsylvania again 

Was never seen by him. 
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His means had dwindled jear by jeup 
Pennfljlvania had cost him dear — 

Foil thirty thousand pounds; 
The estates were entailed upon his soQ| 
Whose spendthrift ways could not be won 

From pleasure's giddy rounds. 

Penn's helpmg, in King Jameaf s rugn, 
Of those who had on him no daim, | 

Used thousands of his store; 
And when was added pounds paid down 
To hold his Proyince from the Crown, 

Made many thousands more. 

The oruelest blow came from a friend 
In whom he did so much depend. 

As in his hands to let 
Lay charge and funds of lus estate; 
And settling, found himself too late-* 

Twelve thousand pounds in debt 

A suit in chancery followed next, 
Penn lost the case on some pretext. 

The injustice did resent; 
Refused to pay and chose arrest, 
His friends upholding it as best. 

To debtor's prison went 

A benediction was Penn's stay 
In the Fleet prison at that day, 

A Bethel in the place; 
He held his meetings there, and those - 
Who listened felt their many woes 

Lightened by Ghxi's free grace. 

Nearly a year had passed when Penn 
In seventeen eight was free again — 

Concession led the way; 
Seven thousand and six hundred pounds 
Were raised by mortgage on his grounds 

In Pennsylvania. 

In seventeen ten a home he chose, 

Named ''Buscombe/' where, until lifers doa^i 

Away from London's din, 
He lived in comfort and content, 
Though in two years the stroke was sent 

That made a child of him. 
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yens W fi^gBvi is tikat 



Hk BBBi was didkd to alflicCian*s lod, 
Hv h mii o^crfoved with lore to God 
Aad OiMt tke owcified. 

Ki dyidicB and kis gnmd-diildFaft 

Wcfe alwaja dear to ^miiam PeoD, 

And BOW woe dooblj dear; 

Tkrapg^ the laige groonds he roamed with thantf 
An eaie aanmed hj Haimah Peon, 
With judgiBwnt calm and dear. 

The diildicn die mort edocate. 

The cncombeiiiig ddits mort liq[iiidale« 

For hodiaiid's comf<nl care; 
Thoae jeara of his dedining health 
Her presence was his treasored wealth. 

Her trials could not share. 

The Prorinee in her chaige was placed, 
Althoogh their secretaiy ftused 

All bosiness on this shore; 
James Logan, best of iaithfiil men, 
In ninety-nine came here with Penn, 

In England lived no more. 

Daring Queoi Anne's twelve yean of rvgn 
The war which England, France and Spain 

And Germany had on hand 
Kept commerce back; but, peace dedarod 
In seventeen thirteen, better fared, 

And plenty ruled the land. 

Pemusylvania also fdt the change, 
And gladly came within the range 

Of this prosperity; 
The mortgage was paid off which Penn 
Had given to those heartless men 

In his adversity. 

On August fifth, seventeen eighteen, 
Qood William Penn no more was seen 

In his afflicted life; 
At Jordon village, Buckinghamshire^ 
All that remained of one so dear 

Was laid beside his wifeu 
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Thus peaceftillj he passed from earth, 
This nohle man of tnxest worth, 

With Christ a son and heir; 
And when our day on earth is dcme. 
And Qod onr Father calls ns home, 

May we all meet him there. 

A very interesting address was delivered by Dr. R B. Pret^- 
man, principal of the Maryland State Normal SchooL It was 
impromptu and Dr. Prettyman has not furnished your com- 
mittee with an abstract of his remarks. 



WHAT HAVE FRIENDS ACCOMPLISHED T 

0HA8. H. PENNTPACKEB, ESQ., WEST CHE8TEB, PA. 

This day is dedicated to toleration. libertyy equality and 
fraternity of conscience was the comer-stone of Penn's Ck>mmon- 
wealth in the new world. His policy invited the protesting 
beliefs of Europe, and the most distingoished feature of his 
time was the achievement of government based upon the prin- 
ciples of Peace. Two centuries have been marked by wonder- 
ful progress in spiritual and material things. Year by year 
hate, veageance and fear have ceased to be factors in religion, 
ceased to be essentials in government, ceased to be part of the 
law. The fruitage of '' The Welcome " has exercised as strong 
an influence on American history as that of ''The Mayflower." 
You ask, '' What have Friends done? '' Rather ask what they 
have undone. Their rise as a Society was illumined by the 
flame of the faggot Their teachings in New England were 
answered with the lash. Their gospel of love was an appeal to 
human hearts. Their Christ-like lives inspired respect and 
enforced a hearing. The chains and shackles of prejudice fell, 
and men understood the meaning of ''the image of God." 
Men began to think. The soul was not a machine to be made 
or unmade by human agencies. Education was to mean the 
acquisition of information, and it was to be unrestricted. Men 
began to hew to the line of truth, no matter if the chips flew 
against church doors. 

Instead of bells ringing men to worship, mystic chords of 
love and duty were drawing them to assemble in silent waiting. 
It was a theological proposition which did not require a 
denominator. It was vital mentally without a supreme threat 
It was the undoing of these old shackles of prejudice and creed 
and confession which accentuated the bloom of love in the 
blossom of a new dispensation for humanity. After more than 
two centuries we feel the force of this Friendly protesting along 
the thorsi of the North Sea. No shrine in history is greater 
than this old mooting house. Here was planted the staff of 
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William Penn in 1701. It meant a freedom which it pro- 
claimed to every people of the earth. It meant the crucifixion 
of cruelty and the atonement of love. The encrustations of the 
creeds of centuries were to be burned off with the torch of 
investigation. Salvation by power of attorney was doubted. 
The Society of Friends had awakened the free thought of the 
world. 

Spirituality became known aa the gateway to immortality. 
From old age shining with the glories of the sunset, lessons of 
life and conduct were reverently learned. The respect earned 
by a long life waa always accorded in a Friends' Meeting. The 
principle of spiritual strength coming direct from God, without 
any intermediary, was a shock to the priestcraft of Penn's time, 
but, nevertheless, it was only the republication of an ancient 
truth. 

The world can never forget the men who bade farewell to the 
billfiides of the River Dee to seek safety from persecution in the 
wilderness of America. They were your ancestors and mine, 
and the ideas they then espoused will never die. The Friends 
have evolved sentiments about freedom of speech, unrestricted 
thought, individual intercourse between God and man, the 
power of love, the spiritual life here and hereafter — that will be 
the eternal undoing of man-made dogmas, and rewards and 
punishments that smell of gold and brimstone. Friendly belief 
means right living. Friendly belief sees the good time coming 
and the good time that is already here. You ask us what we 
have done. We have made the roses of love, contentment, fair 
treatment for women and children, bloom in a hundred thousand 
American homes. We have made a million hearts to realize 
that God's finger touches directly every human soul. We have 
softened and mellowed every other religious belief by gentle 
persuasion and peaceful example. We have caused men to 
think that there was room enough in heaven tor everybody. 
We have tried to bring heaven down to earth and give every- 
body a taste of it. We have made the common places of life 
BO cheerful that good fellowship becomes a part of Christianity. 
We recognize the weakness of these earthly caskets, and preach 
the gospel of a new trial and another chance instead of vindic- 
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tive punishment Some man over there says: ** Oh, yes I the 
Quakers are dying onti" That is true. People who use a dis- 
tinctiye term and glory in its use foster a class. The masses 
have no use for the classes in this enlightened age. But the 
Friends will never die out — the Friends who can touch elbows 
with all of God's children and see some good in every one of 
fhem. They have truth for authority. 

'' In the beanty of the lilies ChriBt was bom across the sea. 
With a glory in His bosom that transfignres yon and me." 

If Friends had done naught else but invoke the spirit of God 
in man, they would leave an imperishable imprint upon modem 
civilization. They have done more: they have made toleration 
customary; they have made men missionaries unto themselveSi 
and taught the proposition that every human soul was a minis- 
tering angel. Look at the record of the centuries! From the 
dawn of peace we look to the dominion of peace. We know no 
sect We have no barbed- wire fences about our ** mansions in 
the skies." We do not sit in judgment upon our fellow-man. 
The story of Friendly accomplishment is made so manifest by 
the bright faces before me, that it is only needful to utter these 
few reminding thoughts. While our Society has accomplished 
much, its mission is not ended. It has caused civilization to 
concede ^4ndividual responsibility;" it must persuade the same 
auditory to substitute individual judgment for general judg- 
ment. A human organization must be treated as a unit. A 
life must be a lesson from an open book. Time encrustB every 
organization with absurd prejudices and distinctive peculiaritieB. 
Spray such things with common sense; they are not essentials. 
Strengthen our Society with fresh blood. A single sentence 
from the lips of one who has faith in humanity is worth whole 
volumes of ordinary sermons. 

" Fratemityl Lovers other namel 

Dear Heaven — connecting link of Beingl 
Then shall we grasp thy golden dream 

As soals, fall statnred grow £u>seeing| 
Thou shall xadold our better part. 

And in our life-cnp yield more honey; 
Light op with Joy the poor man's heart 

And Lovers own world with smiles more sonny.'' 
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